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Hotes, 
EDITORIAL SUGGESTION. 

At the outset of a new series the Editor thinks 
it pardonable to speak a few words upon the one 
difficulty which attends the discharge of duties he 
ventures to think honourable as well as agreeable. 
No regulation is more fuliy understood among con- 
tributors than that which excludes from ‘ N. & Q, 
all matter tending to political or theological con- 
troversy. Yet the moment a subject points in 
this direction contributors rush in with an appetite 
for the fray recalling that of Homeric heroes. 
Amplification takes the place of compression, and 
the exercise of editorial supervision becomes a 
matter of annoyance and complaint. Such super- 
vision, however, is indispensable, if for no other 
reason than because the insertion of all that is sent 
would be practically to confine ‘N. & Q.’ to the 
matter in dispute. On the subject of Mr. Cal- 
deron’s ‘St. Elizabeth’ the Editor is deluged 
with correspondence, a large quantity of which is 
polemical. The subject of ‘ Socialism and Libraries’ 
is one that can scarcely be discussed with the 
serenity that is necessary if ‘N. & Q.’ is to dis- 
charge its useful and unostentatious mission. One 
or two other subjects scarcely less provocative of 
strong feeling may easily be mentioned. In coming 
to the determination to arrest these matters the 


Editor counts on the support and approval of | 








those contributors whose loyal and priceless service 
makes ‘N. & Q.’ what it is. He promises, more- 
over, to use his best effort to prevent the intrusion 
into literary opinions of any form of acerbity. 
One more suggestion he couples with his best 
wishes for the New Year to his contributors. Ques- 
tions which are fully answered in a book so acces- 
sible as Bartlett’s ‘ Familiar Quotations’ come with 
irritating persistency. The question as to the origin 
of the phrase “ Pour oil on troubled waters ” pre- 
sents itself every other week. With every wish 
to aid all who consult its pages, the Editor holds 
that it cannot be necessary to occupy space with 
questions that can be answered from the most 
obvious sources of reference. This counsel is not, 
of course, needed by those who are the chief sup- 
port of ‘ N.& Q.’ The previous counsel, however, 
concerns some of these most of all. EpiTor. 


A TEMPTING INVITATION. 


‘N. & Q.’ in its long career has contained many 
original letters of great interest, but few, I venture 
to think, of greater interest than the subjoined 
invitation to Garrick to visit Ireland. Admirers 
of Garrick, of Johnson, and of Swift, students of 
the social history of the last century, lovers of 
anecdote, all may find in it something to enter- 
tain them. Sir James Caldwell had previously 
asked Garrick to pay a visit to Castle Caldwell. 
Garrick’s reply, promising to do so when free 
from the responsibility of managing Drury Lane, 
where he was giving his final performances, drew 
forth the following warm-bearted letter, which is 
copied from vol, ii. of the Forster MSS. at South 
Kensington, the peculiarities of spelling in the 
original being retained :— 

Castle Caldwell, the 3‘ of June, 1776. 

Dear Srr,—I take the first opportunity of returning 
you my sincere thanks for your most obliging and polite 
letter. I know no one from whom such an attention 
would give me a higher gratification, and what adds 
much to it isthe pleasing hopes of receiving you and Mrs. 
Garrick at this place in the best manner in our power. 

If you come by the way of Scotland it is probable you 
will make Berwick, Edinburgh, Glascow, and Ayr your 
road, and take that opportunity of paying a visit to the 
literati of those towns. You will find (as I have been 
lately informed by a Scotch officer) the roads, accomida- 
tion, and post horses very good the whole way to Port- 
patrick, where the packet boats, lately established, are 
very well appointed ; and I shall be rejoyced to hear 
Mrs. Garrick admit that her passage from thence to 
Donaghadee was but like a summer’s pleasuring on the 
Thames, the difference only known by the impending 
Scotch and Irish mountains. From Donaghadee you 

ass by Newtown Ards, distant from thence seven miles, 
Mr. and Mrs. Stewart, who by the changes and chances 
of this world are worth 14,000/. a year, live in this town ; 
their house is an excellent plan for an inn. Their son, 
who was first married to Lord Hertford’s daughter, and 
lately to Lord Camden’s, is a polite, sensible young man. 
1 could wish that you and Mre, Garrick would avail 
yourselves of the attention Iam sure he will shew you 
the moment he hears of your arrival in town, as it will 
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introduce you to the father and mother, who are such 
originals as I have never seen either in print or manu- 
script, 

From Newtown Ards 8 miles to Belfast, the third 
town for trade in this kingdom, It all belongs to Lord 
Dunigal, who has built a very eligant Assembly Room 
there, which is eaid to have cost seven thousend pounds. 
Near this town is the ruins of a castle in which three 
daughters of the 3* Earl of Dunigal were burnt—young 
ladies of great beauty and much beloved. They were 
seen for a considerable time before the roof fell in, 
walking on the battlements, uttering most dreadfull 
shrieks of horror and despair, which were receved by 
thousends of people below, who could give no assistance, 
and expressed as great agonies as the young ladies them 
selves ; it is indeed imposible to conceeve a more tragick 
scene. 

From Belfast to Helaborough, 12 miles by the way of 
Lisburn—remarkable fine road, and the most popoious, 
rich, and best cultivated part of this kingdom. The 
church, steeple, ring of bells, organ, and choir at Hells- 
borough would be very magnificent for the cathedral of 
@ metropolis. We have nothing like it any where in 
this kingdom ; indeed, our country churches in general 
are but poor hovele. A gentleman asked his Irish 
servant at the great cathedral at Antwerp how he liked 
the church and the service. The servant replied that 
he never saw God Almighty served like a gentleman 
before. This church at Hellsborough with its appur- 
tinances is said to have cost my lord at least 16 thousend 
pounds. He goes to prayers every morning and twice 
of a Sunday, and one Sunday a short time ago left Arch- 
bishop Cradock* at the bottle and eliped to church— 


Of outward form elaborate, of inward less exact. 


From Hillsborough to Mount Alto, 8 miles, You wili 
be highly pleased with Lady Moira; my lord is sensible 
and well informed. It is probable you may be already 
acquainted with them, as they both have much sought 
the acquaintence of persons of abilities.—From thence 
by Dromore to Gelford, 7 miles, the seate of Sir Richard 
Johnston, who was made a baronet and got a pension of 
400 a year for opposing the Hearts of Steel ; he was, 
however, obliged to leap out of a window and swim over 
a river, both of which are shewen as curiosities,— From 
Guilford to Tanderagee, 2 miles, Doctor Leslie lives 
there, a very sensible clergiman and a great traviler. 
He will certainly goe with you to pay a visit to his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Bromilow, with whose conversation 
and teast in musick you will be much pleased as well as 
with his beautifull seat on the banks of Logh Neagb. 
It was there Kain O’Harra wrote his ‘ Midas,’ which 
was played for the first time by the ladies and gentlemen 
of the family,t—From Tanderagee, 7 miles to Armagh. 
You pass by Market Hill, the seat of Sir Archibald 
Atchenson, whose patent of a peerage is in the office.t 
It was at Market Hill, as you know, that Dean Swift 
wrote many of his poems—in particular, ‘ Hamilton's 
Bawn,’§ which according to my lady’s wish still keeps its 
groundasa barrick. You will pass by it in your way to 





* Of Dublin. 

+ Genest (x. 462) says O'Hara's ‘ Midas’ was played 
at Capel Street Theatre, Dublin, in the season 1761-2; 
and (vy. 56) at Covent Garden, Feb, 22, 1764. 

t Burke, ‘ Peerage,’ says Sir Archibald Acheson was 
created Baron Gosford, of Market Hill, in the peerage 
of Ireland, July 20, 1776. 

§ This poem bears fuller title ‘ The Grand Ques- 
tion Debated: whether Hamilton's Bawn should be 
turned into a Barrack or Malt-house,’ in the Aldine 
edition of Swift, 





Armagh. Doctor Johnson, who wished to insert in his 
‘ Dictionary’ every word authorised by Swift, asked 
me what a lawn meant. I told bim, and yet he has 
neglected to insert it. Lady Atchenson was much 
offended at this poem ; it is a pity the Dean has so often 
secrificed bis friends to his wit, trespassing against the 
rules of intimacy and hospitality. 

Armagh is three miles from Market Hill. You will 
be pleased with the Primate’s house ;* it is a very eligant 
modern building. Alas! it is but balf furnished, for no 
woman is ever suffered even within the vestibule. As 
to my own opinion, it is not furnished at all. 

From Armagh to Glass lough, 8 miles, the seat of Mr. 
Leslie, a eprightly, agreeable young map, married to an 
amiable, sensible woman, daughter to the late Lord 
Dunganon. He inherited bis estate from his uncle 
Doctor Leslie, who bad lived much in Spain. On his 
return he was always one of the party with Dean Swift 
and Sir Arthur Atchenson. The Dean redicules their 
taciturnity in a little poem which I do not recolect to 
sce in his works :— 


Sir Arthur thinks much, but eays little ; 
The Spaniard ’s the same to a tittle ; 
They never are hoarse 
With too much discourse, 
Or talk, till they epend all their spittle.t 


From Glass lough to Clogher, 12 miles. The Bishop 
was Master of Clare Ha!!, Cambridge, entertained the 
Duke of Newcastle when he was elected Chancellor, 
wrote a parapbrase on the patience of Jobe, and became 
a bishop with 5,000 a year.[ A few months before his 
preferment I found his book (where it ought to be) in 
the Duke of Newcastle's anty chamber. In reading it 
theory and practice go togather. 

The Dean of Clogher lives but a mile from the town, 
He is a lively, pleasent little man, an excellent preacher, 
and the Tucker of this country.§$ 

From Clogher a very romantick good road to Innis- 
killen, 18 miles distant, About balf way Sir Arthur 
Brooke and Doctor Law live near each other, both of 
them hospitable and polite, the latter very learned. 

Enniskillen was famous for its military epirit in the 
last civil wars of this kingdom. It is an island, 15 miles 
from hence, a very pleasent passage on the lake. I will 
with great pleasure meet you and Mrs. Garrick there, 
and shew you the way to this place, either by land or 
water, which ever is most agreeable. Perhaps, tho’ Mrs, 
Garrick dose not like the sea, she might have no objec- 





* The archbishop was Dr. Richard Robinson, created 
in 1777 Baron Rokeby, Cotton (‘ Fasti,’ iii, 27) says he 
built the Palace of Armagh. 

+ These lines do not seem to be printed among the 
o wy composed at Market-Hill” in the Aldine 
‘Swift.’ 

t The Bishop of Clogher in 1776 was John Garnett, 
translated from Ferns in 1758. His dissertation on Job 
was published in 1749. Dr. Garnett does not mention 
in his article in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ 
that his namesake was ever Master of Clare Hall: while 
Le Neve (* Fasti,’ iii. 672) eays that Dr. John Wilcox 
was Master of Clare Hall from 1736 to 1762, so that Sir 
James Caldwell appears to have made a mistake on this 
point. The Duke of Newcastle was elected Chancellor 
of Cambridge in 1748. 

§ Dr. Richard Woodward, the Dean of Clogher, 
became afterwards Bishop of Cloyne. Cotton (iii, 89) 
says he was first educated by Josiah Tucker, Dean of 
Gloucester. The latter roused much opposition by his 
advocacy, during the American war, of the separation of 


the colonies from the mother country, 
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tion to a party of pleasure on the lake. If so, we shall 

find on a beautifull island half way the ladies, a cold 

dinner, and the band. I thick you will say that this 
— in some particulars excells those you have seen in 
taly. 

We expect the Bishop and the Dean of Derry* here 
this summer; I hope they will not come until we have 
the happiness of having you and Mrs. Garrick with us 
The Bishop is a Hervey in the most agreeable sense of 
that appellation; nothing of the new-created third 
gender—nothing of the epicen about him. 

I can tell you some youthfull exploits of the Dean’s 
that will make you laugh. I knew him at Hanover 
“*when he was a crack not thus high ’"—“and now hath 
he lands and beeves.” 

I hope, dear sir, you will excuse the length of this 
epistle. I could not refrain from marking out to you the 
cout which I so earnestly wish you and Mrs. Garrick to 
take, and I have wrote to you without ceremony. When 
I have the pleasure of seeing you here you will find that 
that word is blotted out of all our dictionaries. 

I make free with you as with an old acquaintance 
whom I have seen with infinite pleasure in a vast variety 
of situations, always superlatively great. I have been 
more intrested in your humours, in your pashions, and 
in your distresses than in those of any other person. 
Can it therefore be said that, tho’ you do not know me, 
that [sic] I am not acquainted with you? That the 
former may not long be the case is my earnest request. 

Tho’ I have not heard from our most worthy friend 
Mr. Wallis yet, I have wrote to him this post to acquaint 
him with the hopes you are pleased to give us. 1 am 
fully persuaded that such a strong temptation as yours 
and Mrs. Garrick’s company will smooth all difficulties 
and make him set too immediately to lacker his boots. 
In the second letter [ troubled you with I wrote fully on 
that subject. Indeed, sir, I have not words to express 
how much this family have felt, and continue to feel, for 
that worthy man’s loss.¢ 

My wife and daughters present their best compli* to 
you and Mrs. Garrick, and hopes the weather will be 
fine and the claronets in good tune the day we are all to 
dine togather on the beautifull island that I have men- 
tioned. I am with very great respect, 

Dear Sir, 
Your much obliged 
and most obedient humble servant, 
Ja. CALDWELL. 


It is sad to be obliged to add that Garrick died 
two years and a half later, leaving the visit still 
unpaid. Joun RanDALt. 





WAS GEORGE CRUIKSHANK EVER IN PARIS? 

In 1820 and 1822 there appeared two extremely 
original books, that owed their popularity to the 
graphic art displayed upon them, an art very 
slightly exaggerated, depicting pretty truly phases 
of society now much modified, if not passed away. 





* Bishop Frederick Augustus Hervey was afterwards 
the fourth Earl of Bristo!. The dean was Dr. Thomas 
Barnard, a friend of Johnson, and at a later date Bishop 
of Killaloe (Cotton, iii. 334). 

t The allusion is to the death of Albany Charles 
Wallis, a Westminster scholar, drowned in the Thames 
in the preceding March. He was an only son; his 
monument was erected by Garrick. The father in his 
turn erected the monument to Garrick (Chester, 
* Registers of St, Peter, Westminster’). 





Of the two works the first was called ‘ Life in 
London,’ by Pierce Egan, and the second ‘Life 
in Paris,’ by David Carey, both illustrated by 
George Cruikshank. In the first the hand of 
George is paramount, and in the second super- 
lative. Both books are rare, and if found in fine 
condition and uncut, with the covers, would fetch 
about forty pounds, an imperfect copy of the ‘ Paris’ 
having been sold lately at Sotheby’s for thirteen 
guineas. I possess both volumes, though not ‘The 
Finish,’ or sequel to the ‘London.’ The ‘ Life in 
Paris’ is true to the place and the people, which 
is very remarkable, particularly as I believe that 
George Cruikshank had never been abroad. 
Indeed, I think that I more than once asked him 
the question, both times getting a negative 
answer, and I now greatly regret that I did not 
push the subject of the ‘ Paris’ plates more; for 
how he got the details I cannot divine, unless it 
were from personal observation, the anachronisms 
being so few. 

Paris just after the Battle of Waterloo having 
been well pictured and drawn upon by divers artists 
made it easy to depict ; but for all that there must 
have been some prompter, as I know that my old 
friend had but a limited knowledge of the language 
of the Latin race, a misfortune that he shared with 
Thomas Hood, who punned upon it, as for instance 
when he wrote :— 

Never go to France unless you know the lingo, 
For ifjyou do, like me you will suffer, by Jingo. 

David Carey must have been an adept in French 
manners, and must have jockeyed George consider- 
ably over this book, as the result shows. Hogarth 
we know was once in Calais, where he got into 
trouble for sketching the gate, a porte that dis- 
appeared some few years ago when the place 
became declassé as a fortified enceinte. 

Alas, poor Calais, so dear to English story! 
That place has lost all its character since St. Pierre 
has swallowed it up, the very name itself having 
been in jeopardy—the name that was said to have 
been engraved on our Mary's heart ; the Calais of 
Laurence Sterne and Tessin’s Hotel, now no more, 

In 1887 all the gates had gone save one, and 
that served as an office; but unfortunately it was 
not Hogarth’s, which formerly stood in front of a 
British beershop, once in a back street, but now 
on the quay; and I remember (seeing that the 
Union Jack floated from the first floor) trying to 
induce the landlord to keep old memories by 
calling his taverne “ Tbe Gate of Calais,” and dis- 
playing behind his bar an engraving of the same 
by the great William, a thing he seemed disinclined 
to do. I remember also hunting all over Calais 
and St. Pierre for a photograph of this gate, but 
without avail, not one existing in either place. 

Hogarth went to Calais to confirm his prejudices, 
and to produce a picture very much de cété, 
George, F suentin never went to France at all, 
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and produced a good-natured panorama of the 
people, quite as true as Hogarth’s twisted and 
prejudiced limning. 

There not consulted Blanchard Jerrold’s ‘ Life 
of George Cruikshank,’ for there I find several 
illustrations that are not George’s at all, hence 
feel it is no authority. 

I should like before the scene closes upon many 
who may have known Sherwood & Jones of Pater- 
noster Row, John Fairburn of the Broadway, Lud- 
gate Hill, Marchant, the printer, of Ingram Court, 
or David Carey, to ask if there be evidence of 
George Cruikshank having been in the Paris he has 
depicted so well. Iam old enough to have remem- 
bered many of the old Parisian haunts, and thus 
can bear testimony to their truthfulness. 

Loxe Limyer, F.S.A. 

Burlington House. 





DANTEIANA. 


The lavk of some such heading in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
under which students of Dante could group their 
notes and wage a useful discussion, just as our 
Shakespearian contributors enter the lists profit- 
ably under ‘Shakspeariana,’ has always appeared 
to me a lacuna, and if I may do so without appearing 


unduly presumptuous, I should like to take the | 


initiative by a communication under the sub-head- 
ing ‘ Inferno,’ canto iv. 34-36, with a promise of 
further notes as my reading advances. 

The passage upon which I invite discussion runs 
thus in my edition of ‘ La Divina Commedia ’ (that 
of P. B. Lombardi, Edizione terza, Romana, 1820, 
with additional notes by other commentators) :— 

E e’egli hanno mercedi, 

Non basta, perch’ ¢ non ebber battesmo, 

Ch’ é parte della fede che tu credi. 
The italicized word is the bone over which there is 
so much contention. Lombardi’s note is such an 
able defence of parte and rejection of porta (adopted 
by many) that it is worth transcribing in its en- 
tirety :— 

“ Ch’ 2 parte, lezione ammessa dalla comune de’ testi 
manoscritti e stampati avanti Ia correzione degli 
Accademici della Crusca, e la sola che non incontra 
veruna difficolta,* 11 Cod, Caet. il Vaticano e l’Angelico 
leggono equalmente, N.E. [ i. ¢., the Nuovo Editore, who 

its my copy of Lombardi’s edition). Basta avvertire 
di non prendere il che per il quale, relativo alla sola voce 
battesimo, ma per lo che, relativoa tutta la sentenza; cioé 
che non bastano per salvarsi le buone opere senza il bat- 
tesimo ; e la é questa veramente una parte o sia un arti- 
colo della fede che noi crediamo, Per mancanza di 

uesto intendimento é sembrata agli Accademici pre- 
ati gran sorte di avere tra li novanta e pit: testi, che 
per la correzione del presente poema consultarono, 
trovati due, ne’ quali era ecritto porta in vece di parte ; 
e cacciandone questa lezione e quella inserendovi, 
scrissero in margine : ‘Sappiendosi quanto il Poeta 
fosse ecienziato in divinita,e da’ maestri d’essa chiam- 
andosi il battesimo Janua Sacramentorum, abbiamo con 


Vautoriti, quantunque di pochi testi, rimesso porta nel | 








nostro testo, tenendo per fermo, tal luogo essere stato 
guasto dalla ignoranza de’copiatori, Oltre all’ essere 
indivisibile la ragion formale della fede, non pare che 
possa dirsi aver parti.’ Egli é pero ben diverso appellare 
il battesimo porta de’ sacramenti, ed appellarlo porta 
della fede : imperoché apre bensi il battesimo la via a 
ricevere gli altri sacramenti, ma non gia a ricevere la 
fede, anzi (tutto il contrario) la fede dispone a ricevere 
il battesimo : ‘credo filium Dei esse Jesum Christum’ 
dovette protestare l’Eunuco al eanto diacano Filippo 
prima di esserne battezato (Act VIII. 37): e istessamente, 
cosi santa chieaa ordinando, professor debbono tutti quelli 
che al medesimo salutare lavacro aspirano. I] perché 
non il battesimo porta della fede appellare si dee, ma 
piuttosto la fede porta del battesimo. E tale, per dir 
vero, se non | ba Dante espressamente propunciata, I"ha 
pero evidentemente accennata, nel secondo della presente 
cantica, dicendo essere la fede principio alla via dz 
salvazione. (Vers. 30.) 

“Che poi la ragion formale della fede, cioe lautorita 
di Dio revelante, sia una, e indivisibile, cid é verissimo : 
ma egli é perd ugualmente vero, cha ha fede distinti 
articoli; e che per la ragione medesima che articoli si 
appellano, possono anche appellarsi parti. (‘Ut corporis 
membra articolia distinguuntur ; ita etiam in fidei con- 
fessione quidquid distincte, et separatim ab alio nobis 
credendum est, recte et apposite articulum dicimus.’— 
* Catech. Rom..,’ cap. i. 

“Per un altro motivo vorrebbe che si leggesse porta 
e non parte il Sig. B. Perazzini (‘ Correct. in Dant. 
Com..,’ Verena, 1773), per corrispondenza cicé a que) 
altro paeso del Parad., Canto xxv. v. 8 e segg. 

in sul fonte 

Del mio battesmo prendero '! cappello 

Perocché nella fede, che fa conte 

L’anime a Dio, quiv’ entra’ io, &c, 
Unendo noi perd questo a quell’ altro gia referito 
parlar di Dante che la fede @ principio alla via di 
sa/vazione, ed alla stessa verita del fatto della precedenza 
della fede al battesimo, tosto ci avvediamo, che altro qui 
non accenna il Poeta se non appunto l’anzidetto 
universale rito di professare i battezzandi, nel luogo 
medesimo dove devono battezzarsi, la fede al prete 
prima di riceverne il sacramento: e non gid che pel 
battesimo entrasse egli nella fede, come intende il Big. 
Perazzini.* Con tuttocid il ch. Biagioli tiene la lezione 
della Crusca. N.E.” 

I am at a loss at which to wonder most, the 
boldness of the Accademici in rejecting the 
‘**novanta e pil testi” and accepting, in the face 
of such overwhelming evidence, the two opposite 
variants, or their crass ignorance of Roman 
theology. Had they been better scienziati in 
divinita, or bad counted Lombardi as one of 
their members, they had never substituted porta 


for parte. 

L’esprit de mouton (I use the borrowed ex- 
pression reverently) has infected later commenta- 
tors and translators to an alarming degree. I give 
a few specimens. Cary translates the passage 


thus :— 
If anght they merited, 
It profits not, since baptism was not theirs, 
The portal to thy faith. 


and adds in a note :— 
“ Porta della fede.—This was an alteration made in 
the text by the Accademici della Crusca, on the autho- 
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rity, as it would appear, of only two MSS. The other 
reading is ‘ parte della fede,’ part of the faith,” 

Cary’s literary fidelity and theology ought to have 
saved him from slavisbly following the Accademici. 
Longfellow strides after Cary admiringly, or vice 
versa, which is it ?— 

If they merit had, 

’Tis not enough, because they had not baptism, 
Which is the portal of the Faith thou holdest. 
Boyd (ed. 1785) wisely (?) leaves the moot line 
untranslated, and in his wake Rivarol (‘ L’Enfer,’ 
1869) cautiously steps. Ford (ed. 1870) walks 
humbly after the Accademici and Englishes the 

line so :— 
And yet no meritorious deed 

Avails them ; for they lack’d Baptismal grace, 

The door of faith, according to thy Creed. 
Lord Vernon, in his magnificent Italian edition (a 
copy of which was presented by his son a few 
years back to our Free Reference Library) of 1858, 
gives porta in the text, and says in his prose (and 
very useful) ‘ Espozione ’:— 

“*Si perdettero perché eglino non ebbero battesimo, 

che ¢ la porta principale della fede—religione cristiana 
—che—la quale—tu credi—tu professi.” 
Whether the qualifying adjective principale was 
inserted expressly as such I cannot say, though it 
would suggest the hypothesis. But how the word 
porta found its way into his text is what I cannot 
understand in the light of these words excerpted 
from the preface :— 

“Tl testo da me adottato é quello dell’ Edizione 
Padovana (Lombardi’s, 1822), non perché posea dirsi per- 
fetto, ma perché, nella mancanza dell’ autografo, pasea 
per migliore.” 

I have not seen the Paduan edition of Lom- 
bardi, but it is passing strange that the third 
Roman edition (1820) has parte, while in that of 
1822 at Padua porta is found. Lombardi must 
either have communicated his change of opinion 
at some séance to his Paduan editor, or an un- 
warrantable liberty had been taken with the text. 
Wright (1859) shows his courage in deviating 
from the beaten track, together with his orthodox 
theology and respect for authority by his render- 
ing :— 

They sinned not; but the good they may have wrought. 
For want of baptism is of no avail ;— 
A doctrine of the faith thou hast been taught, 

I have not seen Dean Plomptre’s translation, 

and cannot, therefore, add his version to the above. 
. B.S. 

Manchester, " 

[Dayman, 1865, has porta in the Italian text, and 
translates it portal. Cayley, 1851, renders it portal, In 
the edition of Francesco Samovino, 1578, it is parte.) 





Saxon, AttempT aT Meaninc or THE Name. 
—The name Saxon was unknown to Tacitus, 
these folk appearing later on in the district which 
he assigns to the Chauci, Cherusci, Catti, &c. Pliny’s 





description of the Chauci, &c., is that of a race of 
pile-dwellers, as are, in fact, still the modern Duteb. 
The title Saxon, as I understand it, is exactly 
equivalent to such, and would be a fitting 
appellation to all marsh-dwellers. There is a mach 
overlooked Teutonic word, syke or sike, meaning 
marsh (Dan. syg). In an auctioneer’s catalogue on 
the north-east coast I lately noticed, “all that black 
syke lying in a ring fence.” The well-known 
surname, Sykes, also comes from this word. I 


| submit this gives the meaning of the first syllable 


of Saxon. The second syllable on or one is a 
shortened shape of woner=dweller; the whole 
word meaning marsh-dweller. For one= dweller, cf. 
Ingevones, Astivones, Vangiones, &c. 
F, T. Norris. 
Finsbury Park. 


Sir Jonn Hawkins, on Hawxkrns (1532- 
1595), Navat Commayper.—In the account of 
this renowned seaman appearing in ‘ Dict. Nat. 
Biog.,’ vol. xxv. p. 219, it is said that he 
“married secondly Margaret, daughter of Charles 
Vaughan of Hergest Court in Herefordshire, but had 
by her no issue. She died in 1619.” 

It may be of interest in this connexion to note 
that an abstract of the will of Dame Margaret 
Hawkins, widow, dated April 23, 1619, and 
enrolled, Roll 298 (5), the Monday next after the 
Feast of SS. Tiburcius and Valerian (April 14), 
19 James I. (1621), appears in Dr, Reginald R. 
Sharpe's ‘Calendar of Wills Proved and Enrolled 
in the Court of Husting,’ London, 1890, part ii. 

. 745. Daniet Hipwett. 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, Camden Road, N. 


‘ApEsTE Fipeves.’—In the Fiftband Sixth Series 
there was an extended correspondence regarding 
this tune; but nothing certain seems to have been 
elicited. If the question may be reopened, I 
should like to draw attention to a statement which 
many compilers of tane-books in the United 





States seem to regard as conclusive. According 
| to Duffield’s ‘ English Hymns’ (third edition, New 
York, 1888), there is a statement in the ninth 
edition of Fletcher’s ‘ Brazil and the Brazilians’ 
| that the tune was composed by Marcas Portugal, 
| and that this Marcas Portugal died at Rio Janeiro, 
| in 1834. I need hardly say that the person in- 
|tended is Marc Antoine Simao, who when he 
went from Portugal to Italy was nicknamed by 
the Italians “Il Portogallo,” and the nickname 
appears to have almost universally taken the place 
of his real name. Musical authorities agree that 
|he returned from Brazil, and brought out some 
| operas in Italy, and returned to Lisbon, where he 
died ; at least, so say Fétis, Grove’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Music,’ and Macfarren’s ‘ Musical History.’ Fétis 
‘says he composed a large quantity of church 
‘music, and also says that he had a brother who 
; composed for the church. It has been asserted 
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that the tune was performed at the Antient Con- 
certsin 1785. If this was so, and the rule govern- 
ing those concerts, that all music performed must 
be over twenty years old, was adhered to, his 
claim must go by the board, as he was born in 
1763. The Rev. Henry Parr, in his ‘Church of 
England Psalmody,’ quotes a letter from Dr. 
Gauntlett giving the date of the tune as 1770, 
which would also shut out Simao. I do not find 
that Simao was ever in England (although some of 
his operas were performed there), but I somewhere 
saw it stated that his brother was. It would 
seem to me that if the tune was composed by one 
of these brothers the lesser known one is the more 
likely. Can any one throw light on the sub- 
ject ? James WARRINGTON, 
Moorestown, N. J., U.S. 


Initia, Erttarns. —Two instances of these 
from Scotland may be worth recording. 1. In 
Dunningsteone Church, in the apse is a tablet of 
the date of 1603, with the inscription, ‘‘ Dies 
mortis «tern vite natalis est fidelibus,” and over 
it a coat of arms surrounded by the following 
letters, large but roughly eut, M. A. M. T. P. 

2. In the old burying ground called the Howff, at 
Dundee, is a remarkable one to a quondam hang- 
man ; the original date is of the early part of this 
century, but having been lately restored by a 
granddaughter settled in Boston, it is very legible. 
The headstone is chiefly decorated by two shields, 
on one of which for bearings are three gagged 
heads, and on the other three constructions sym- 
bolizing gaols ; under them is the Gaelic memento 
mori often met with elsewhere, “Cuimbnich am 
bas.” Above runs the following inscription, en- 
tirely represented by initials. I may not have 
copied it quite exactly, as it was nearly dark when 
I visited it, but it is sufficiently correct to serve as 
an example of my meaning :— 

“TIT William) C(lark) d(escribed) o(n) t(he) o(ther) 
s(ide) c(ame) t(o) D(undee) i(n) O(ctober) 1793. T(hen) 
i(n) h(is) M(ajesty’s) s(ervice). A n(ative) o(f) I(nver- 
ness), A l(over) o(f) a(ll) g(ood) p(eople) a(nd) a 
h(ater) a(nd) b(ated) o(f) r(ogues).”” 

R. H. Bousk. 


Cartyte at Happinctoy.—In an appendix 
to her ‘Life of Jane Welsh Carlyle,’ Mrs. Alex- 
ander Ireland gives Mr. John Swinton’s account 
of an interview with the sexton of Haddington 
regarding a visit of Carlyle to his wife’s grave. 
The graphic and affecting report of what the at- 
tendant functionary saw on the occasion is a 
powerful testimony not only to Carlyle’s deep 
sorrow, but to the gift of sympathetic and pic- 
turesque delineation possessed by the narrator 
himself. As I once interviewed probably the 
same official, the result of my inquiries may here 
be set down as complementary to the episode 
given by Mrs. Ireland. After showing a reason- 
able amount of interest in the tombs of John 





Brown, the Biblical commentator, and other local 
celebrities, I introduced the subject of Mrs. 
Carlyle’s burial-place, and was conducted to- 
wards the enclosure. “Carlyle,” I said, as we 
slowly advanced, “ would, of course, come in his 
latter years to visit his wife’s grave?” ‘Oh, 
al was the laconic reply. ‘‘ And you would 
ave some talk with him, no doubt, as he passed 
to and fro?” ‘“‘ Ay,” quoth the observant guide, 
with grave significance of tone; “an’a gey soor 
tyke he was!” This was at once so concise and 
exhaustive that there was no need to press for 
particulars, and I passed within the consecrated 
precincts, feeling less reverential, I am afraid, than 
was exactly becoming. Tomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Waters: Nicut Covrrsaip.—Welsh anthro- 
pologists will find in the last Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute (vol. xxi. No. 2, p. 129), 
an interesting account of the night courtship of 
the young women of the Dyaks in Borneo. They 
may be able to compare this account with Welsh 
records. It begins (p. 129) :— 

“The young women receive their male visitors at 
night; they sieep apart from their parents, sometimes 
in the same room, but more often in the loft. The 
young men are not invited to sleep with them, unless 
they are old friends, but they may sit with them and 
chat,” &c. 

Hype CLarkE. 


Orictvat Drawincs or Catueprats.—I 
quote the following passage from Horace Marryat’s 
* Year in Sweden,’ vol. i. p. 264 :-— 

“It was the custom in early times to submit to the 
Pope plans and drawings of the cathedrals previous to 
their foundation. A very large collection of these 
drawings is still preserved in the library of the Vatican. 
During the revolution of 1848 and 1849, a Swedish 
artist, resident in Rome, gained access to the archives, 
and found the originalsof Skara, Ups:la, Tronyem, and 
other great northern churches, together with those of 
the most celebrated ecclesiastical buildings in Europe.” 
—Vol. i. p, 264. 

Is it possible that Mr. Marryat can have been 
rightly informed ? If so, no time should be lost in 
making application to the proper quarter for per- 
mission to copy these drawings. ASTARTE. 


Jupiter.—When reading, a few days ago, an 
old magazine, I came accross the following :—In 
1733. when Christian I1V., King of Denmark, and 
his wife, Sophia Magadalena, visited their Nor- 
wegian dominion, they resided with Lieut-Col. 
Colbiornson, in Frederickshald, who, with a view 
to entertain his royal visitors, got up “ what they 
call a jubilee wedding.” Now this jubilee 
wedding was the marriage of four couples, none 
of them being under a hundred years of age. 
Among the Hebrews every fiftieth year was called 
the year of jubilee, for it was then bondmen of 
their own country were made free. It was Boni- 
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face VIII, in 1300, who ordained that every 
hundredth year should be observed as a jubilee 
one. Clement VI. changed the jubilee to the 
fiftieth. Urban IV. reduced it to thirty, Sixtus 
IV. still further reduced it to the twenty-fifth. 
In 1617 the Protestant jubilee was celebrated a 
hundred years after the Reformation. Now it 
seems clear that a jubilee year observed by Chris- 
tians may be any year, almost, one likes to fix 
upon. The significance of the word being so 
altered from its known origin, I venture to think 
that it would be much more sensible and English- 
like if the fiftieth anniversary of Her Majesty’s 
reign had been so called, than by the very am- 
biguous term jubilee year, which cannot correctly 
have any exact meaning without the addition of 
the period. ALFRED CHARLES JONAS. 
Swansea. 





Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 





Portrait or Henry, Duke oF GLOUCESTER.— 


I shall be glad to get information as to the artist | 


Sussex Sones.—Is there an edition of Mr. 
Sawyer’s Sussex songs with music? If so, please 
give publisher’s name and full particulars. 

W. C. H. B. 


Biocraruies oF Members OF PartiaMENT.— 
| Does there exist any compilation of short biogra- 
| phies of the members of the Parliaments elected in 
| 1818, 1820, and 1826, of the same kind as Joshua 
| Wilson’s ‘ Biographical Index to the present House 

of Parliament,’ published in 1806, or the ‘Dod’ 
| and ‘Debrett’ of to-day ? PoLitIoIaN. 


Maps oF Hunprep Divisions.—Can any of 
| your readers inform me whether there is procurable 
an atlas containing the counties of Wales showing 
| the divisions into hundreds? Valuable maps are 
| sometimes contained in Parliamentary Blue-books 
| and returns, and if there have been issued such as 
I am inquiring about I should be glad of the 
reference. E. Owen. 


Tae Sacrep Puiant or THE Drouips. —I 
observe that one of the members of the Edinburgh 
Naturalists’ Society is endeavouring to prove that 
the beefsteak fungus, Fistulina hepatica, and not 
the mistletoe, Viscum album, as is commonly 
believed, was the sacred plant of the Druids. His 





and the probable date of a life-size three-quarters | premises are that the fungus grows on the oak, 
portrait of Henry, Duke of Gloucester (1639-60), | while the mistletoe does not, and that when sacri- 
and his tutor, Mr. Lovell, the latter a seated | fices were abolished at their ceremonials the 
figure, with flaxen hair and “ Vandyke hand,” | Druids shed the red juice of the fungus in lieu of 
dressed in cassock and skull-cap ; the prince, a boy the human blood which could not be obtained. 
seemingly of ten, standing with a scroll in his | Can any of your readers throw any light on this 
hand inscribed “ Reliquie Caroline.” My father, | interesting subject ? G. W. 
the late Archdeacon Groome, bought it some forty | : ren 
years ago out of a cottage in his parish of Monk | Bowyer Book-PuaTe.—Can any reader identify 
Soham, in Suffolk, from a woman who had got it | for me the “W illiam Bowyer of Denham in 
from her former mistress (I think an old Norfolk | ¥* County of Buck, Esq",” who made use of a book- 
lady). My father, I believe, discovered that there | plate bearing the following arms /—Dexter, Quar- 
is a sketch or a reduced copy of the picture in the | ‘erly 1 and 4, Argent, a bend vairée sanguine and 
Bodleian, where also he learned the name of the | °T; 2 and 3, Argent, three spades sable ; sinister, 
ecclesiastic, Lovell. He was a Scotchman, I think. Or, fretty argent, a fess of the field. F. D. 
Is there anywhere an apynene of him? _ | Genearocicat.—I have traced the pedigree of 
Francis Hinpes GRooME. | a certain family up to about 1720 by means of the 
Hoveraken Prints.—I should be glad if some | parish register of a small village in the East Riding 
one would tell me what are the different states of | of Yorkshire. This register only extends back as 
these prints, and whether the one usually termed | far as 1713, 80 that source of information is cut off, 
“ proof before letters” is the first state (1.¢., with | leaving the family still in the same village. Can 
Houbraken’s name, but without inscription). Also | any readers of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly tell me what 
whether this proof state ever appeared in book | would be the easiest and cheapest way of making 
form, as the ordinary prints did; and whether the | further investigations into the family ? M. 


difficulty of procuring them is due toa very limited | . 
: " Cuartes I.—Would some correspondent have 
EE SER ee See ae ave. the kindness to tell me in what ee 5 can find a 
CarriaGe oF Marsnat Sout. — After one | detailed account of King Charles’s progress to 
of the battles in the Pyrenees, in the course of | Scotland in 1633 for the purpose of being crowned 
the Peninsular War, Marshal Soult’s carriage was |in Edinburgh? I want to know the exact road 
captured and looted. I shall be greatly obliged | taken, and all the houses in which the king was 


for exact information as to when this happened. _ entertained during his journey. I am also anxious 
F. C. D. W. | to know what English noblemen accompanied the 
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king. Isaac D’Israeli in his ‘Commentaries’ states 
that the Mercure Francois has recorded their 
names. Is this list accessible? Juno. 


Baron Buysen.—What was the occasion on 
which Bunsen ‘‘dared one evening to contradict 
a crown prince to his face, and fairly conquer him 
in argument, and thereby bind the truly royal 
heart to him for ever” (Kingsley, ‘ Alton Locke,’ 
chap. xxvi.)? Kingsley speaks of him as “‘ the —— 
ambassador,” as Bunsen was living at the time 
when Kingsley wrote, but it is obviously Bunsen 
who is meant. Further on it is stated that Bunsen 
was a “young student” when the foregoing 
incident occurred. JonaTHAN Bovucuier. 


Cowpen Famity. —I wish to inquire con- 
cerning the ancient Cowden family in England 
and Scotland. What are the present locations of 
descendants? When, and after whom, were the 
Oowdenknowes and Cowden Peel, near Abbotsford, 
named? Does the stone Clack na Couddin, at 
Inverness, refer to the same name? Where was 
the ancient location of the Cowden family in 
England? A part of the family records have been 
lost, and I am seeking to restore them so far as 
possible, and to add such information as may be 
interesting in a family register. 

Ava L. Howarp. 

Porisuine Sipes or Booxs.—Can any of your 


readers give me a recipe for polishing the marbled- 
paper sides of half-bound books? Fram. 


Parisa Cierxs.—Mr. Thiselton Dyer’s chapter 
on these once most important officials in his 
*Church-lore Gleanings’ suggests the question, 
Does any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ know of any church 
where the parish clerk may still be heard and seen 
taking his ancient part in the service ? 


J. P. H. 
Bolton-le-Sands. 


Berore.—Will some kind student of medieval 
literature inform me how early in time the word 
** before = in presence of,” as now spelt, can be 
traced? In what form did the word appear in 
early chronicles ? U. O. N., F.S.A, 

(Dr, Murray gives an instance in 1611. ] 


Tomas Cuotmuey, M.P. for Carlisle in 1645- 
1648.—I shall be extremely obliged to any one 
who can supply me with some particulars of this 
M.P. All that I have ascertained respecting him 
is that he was a justice of the peace for Carlisle, 
and died about the year 1654, or soon afterwards. 
He does not appear to have been related, as might 
have been = to the Yorkshire house of 
Cholmley of Whitby and Roxby. 

W. D. Pivx. 


Armortat.—Was the crest of De Guise, viz., 
a swan collared and chained or, and that of De 





Bohun, also Carey, of Careysville (Ireland), origin- 
ally derived from De Mortain? The town of 
Boulogne was associated with the honour of De 
Mortain. The crest of the former is a swan. 
Was the De Joinville family identical with 
that of De Boleyn? Eustace, Count of Bologne 
(Bouliane), created his son William Seigneur de 
Joinville, in Champagne. Was the crest of the 
De Boleyns a swan? The arms were A chev. 
entre three bulls’ heads couped, in allusion to the 
name. T. W. Carey. 


Waeat Tarown at Weppixcs.—In Herrick’s 
time wheat seems to have been thrown :— 
Glide by the banks of Virgins then, and passe 
The Shewers of Roves, lucky four-leav'd grasee : 
The while the cloud of youngling’s sing, 
And drown yee with a flowrie spring. 
While some repeat 
Your praise, and bless you, sprinkling you with Wheat. 
esperides, ‘A Nuptiall Song, or Epithalamie, on 
Sir Clipseby Crew and his Lady,’ st. v. 
Is it known when rice took the place of wheat ? 
F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Attusion In Jerrrey.—In Cockburn’s ‘ Life 
of Jeffrey’ is a letter from the latter to Cockburn, 
of Feb. 24, 1833, 4 propos of the writer's havin 
just returned from a levée at St. James’s; an 
the following passage occurs in it: “ But the 
star of all stars, in my eyes, is ——, who wants 
nothing but wings and immortality to be an 


angel.” Is it known to what particular star 
Jeffrey here alludes ? Tuomas J. Ewrne. 
Leamington, 


Cuitp’s Boox.—In 1876 I met with a duodecimo 
volume containing in simple words four stories 
from the Greek mythology. One of them, I recollect, 
was that of ‘Jason and the Golden Fleece.’ A 
coloured illustration accompanied each story, one 
of which represented a little boy afloat in a tub at 
sea. It was printed in large type, well spaced out, 
and was evidently intended as a book for children. 
Can any of your readers give me the clue I desire for 
identification of the work? M. W. Beazezer. 


Arms or Matra.—Looking over the portfolio 
of a friend who engraves notes, coupons, and 
stamps for nearly all the world except England, I 
was startled to find that the arms of Malta are the 
same as those of the Isle of Man, viz., three legs, 
though with the slight difference of having a face 
at the centre, or point of junction. Can any of 
your readers give me an explanation of this remark- 
able coincidence? The Manx say that it indicates 
their independence of the three kingdoms of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland. Has it a like signifi- 
cation in the case of the Maltese; and, if so, which 
are the three powers whom they defy ? 

Epwarp F, Witiovcssy. 

Green Lanes, N, 
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Mintatore oF Capt. Marraew Bores.—Can “Called in Records Peneritch Street—margin, 
any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give the address of a| Peneritch.” What is the authority for this mis- 
family that has in its possession a small oval ivory quotation ? A. Hat. 


miniature (set in a very narrow gold rim, with 
places for two portraits, back to back) of a Capt. 
Matthew Boles, of Portsmouth, England, who was 
drowned, with his wife and two children, off the 
coast of India, May 10, 1820? The miniature was 
iven before leaving England to his sister-in- 
cen, Miss Anne Kirby, who on the death (1824) of 
her mother, Mrs. Isabella Kirby, of Portsmouth, 
went to live with friends, but the name is unknown 
of either place or people. Miss Kirby died between 
1832 and 1840. Capt. Boles’s eldest daughter is 
still living, and her daughter again hopes ‘N. & Q.’ 
may afford an opportunity of tracing the pic- 
ture. Also, can any one give the name of either 
French or English newspaper containing the 
notice of the death of Ann Robinson (born 1796) 
or her sister Dorinda, or Grace Robinson, date 
unknown ? CANADIENNE. 
Toronto. 


Hattower’en.—The query regarding feasten 
cakes (7 S, xii. 388) makes me ask if Hallowe’en 
is still much observed, or if it is observed at all 
nowadays. In the Borders I only know of one 
locality—a sequestered glen in the Cheviots— 
where the festival is observed. W. WwW 


Catum : Caestis.—It is always understood 
that in a Latin word derived from the Greek, ¢ 
represents the Greek ac, and @ the Greek ov. But 
an exception seems often to be made in the case 
of the word celum (heaven) and its derivative 
ceelestis, which are frequently spelt, at any rate in 
printed books, celwm and celestis. Indeed, some 
Latin dictionaries arrange the words under Ca 
and others under Co. Calum is undoubtedly 
derived from «xotAos, hollow, as the first part of 
cenobite comes from xotvos, common. Why, then, 
should it or colestis ever be spelt otherwise than 
as at the top of this query ? W. T. Lysy,. 

Blackheath. 


Baronet.—The bayonet is commonly said to 
have come into use in the latter years of the seven- 
teenth century. Yet Lingard, in his ‘ History of 
England,’ under the year 1453, speaking of the 
siege of Chatillon, says, “ The English commander 
cecces was slain, as he lay on the field, with a 
bayonet.” What kind of weapon is here meant? 
Certainly it is not the one we understand by that 
term. Anon. 


Pancras Lane.—In ‘London Past and Pre- 
sent,’ edited by Mr. Henry B. Wheatley, I read : 
“ The portion [had been called] Pencritch { Pancras] 
Street, Stow, p. 98.” On turning to the authority 
quoted, I read: ‘Called in recordes Peneritch 
Streete — margin, Penerich”; this is from the 
first edition, 1598. 


The third edition, 1633, has, 


13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


** Nose out oF soint.”—What is the earliest 
occurrence of this phrase? It is in Ray, 1670, as 
also in Hazlitt. But earlier than this Pepys has, 
in the year 1663, ‘‘My lady Castlemaine’s nose 
will be put out of joint” (vol. ii. p. 196, 1848). 

Ep. MaRsHALL. 





Beplics, 


THE WILL OF MARGARET, COUNTESS OF 
RICHMOND. 
(7 §. xii. 441.) 

Many of the extracts from the codicil to the 
will of this lady are of much interest to those 
who have at all studied the beautiful handi- 
work of medieval gold and silver smiths. The 
descriptions of the ornaments by which to dis- 
tinguish one set of chalices and patens from 
another are particularly so; and in reading them 
I feel inclined, like a child greedy for cake at 
a school feast, to cry ‘‘ More, please, teacher !” 
Will Hermentrupe kindly say whether among 
“the gifts to monasteries ” occur legacies of plate; 
and if so, of what sort, and to what monasteries 
the pieces were left? The only known English 
medieval gold chalice that has escaped the hands 
of the spoiler is the magnificent one given to 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, by the founder, 
Richard Foxe, Bishop of Winchester (1501-1528). 
Margaret of Richmond evidently knew he would 
appreciate the artistic beauty of ‘‘a standing cup 
of gold, with a cover chased upright, &.” The 
so-called “foundress cup” which she left, with 
other treasures, to Christ’s College, Cambridge, is 
famous. There is an engraving of it in ‘ College 
and Corporation Plate,’ by W. J. Cripps, and in 
other works. 

With regard to who is ‘‘my Lady Jane,” I 
would suggest that Lady Holt, second daughter 
of Edmond Beaufort, Duke of Somerset, was 
possibly intended. She married first Lord Holt 
of Ireland, and secondly Sir Richard Fry, Knight. 
Margaret of Richmond and Lady Holt were 
cousins, 

The question who was “ the queen ” on Feb, 15, 
1509, is a difficult one. It appears to me that 
the only person to whom the title could have been 
applied was the king’s wife by contract, namely, 
Margaret, Duchess Dowager of Savoy, daughter of 
the Emperor and sister to the King of Castile. A 
match was concluded with her by Henry VII. in 
the eighteenth year of his reign, “after he had 
declined tke young Queen of Naples, because she 
was not rich enough.” Margaret of Savoy cer- 
tainly was alive at the time the codicil was made, 
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| 
because Henry VIII. early in his reign assisted | 
her—she was then Governess of Flanders, &c., | 
for Charles, the young Prince of Castile—‘‘ with 
1,500 archers, who having done her very eminent 
service returned nobly rewarded.” I can find no 
cancelling of the marriage contract, except by the 
death of the avaricious king, and conclude that 
his motber considered him as good as married to 
the widow of Savoy. And this surmise is in a 
way supported by the complimentary nature of 
the legacy—very different from the twenty pounds 
in money to ‘‘my Lady Jane.” One word more. 
Who was “‘ Master Marney”? I hazard the guess 
he was Henry Marney, “Councellor to Henry 
VII. and VIII,” created (14 Henry VIII.) Lord 
Marney, of Layer Marney, Essex, a K.G., &c., | 
ob. 1523, H. G. Grirrinnoore. 

34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


Sir John St. John, the Chamberlain of Mar- 
garet, Countess of Richmond, who was also one | 
of her three executors, was son of her half brother | 
Oliver St. John, of Lidiard Tregoze. Sir John | 
married Jane, daughter and heir of Sir John) 
Iwardby, of Purley, Berks. Is it not likely that 
she is the “Lady Jane” to whom the Countess 
Margaret left twenty pounds. “Dame Elenor 
Veroay”” was, of course, the sister of Sir John 
Verney ; she married Sir Edward Greville. 

Constance Russe. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Who was “the queen” on Feb. 15, 15097 I} 
think there can be no doubt that “the queen” is | 
Margaret Tudor, the Queen of Scotland. After | 
the bequests to the colleges and monasteries follow | 
bequests first of all to her son, Henry VII.; then | 
to her godchild, his eldest daughter Margaret, | 
and having identified her as Queen of Scotland, | 
she calls her simply the queen in her second 
bequest, and the immediate following of her sister | 
Mary's name makes it to me certain that the two | 
previous bequests are made to the same person ; 
for who could in nearness of blood come between 
the two sisters? Who “‘my Lady Jane” is I 
cannot pretend to say. 

Cuartotre G. Bocer. 


I notice in the above some conjectures as to the 
personality of a “Lady Jane” and “the queen” 
in a will dated 1509. There is a Dame Jane 
Guildford mentioned in Miss Strickland’s ‘ Queens 
of England,’ who was governess to the children of | 
Henry VII. May not “lady” have been applied | 
to her by an old pupil? The queen was then in 
doubt, as Henry VII. wanted to marry Joanna, 
Queen of Castile, sister of Katherine of Aragon ; 















































to Prince Henry, afterwards Henry VIII. Some 
may have thought that equivalent to a marriage ; 


Katherine had been betrothed some time some 


and if the king wished to set it aside, as he did, it | 
is possible a legacy meant for her as Queen Kathe- 


rine was thus indicated. Henry VII. died in 
April, 1509. Even if the date of will be correct, 
it may not have been executed till later. 

A. 


If the most interesting document headed 
“Thees ben the legacies of us, Margaret,” &., 
has not been printed, should it not be given 
somewhere verbatim, literatim, et in extenso . 

we So Be 

Bishop Hatfield's Hal), Durham. * 





Sr. Parwett (7" §S. xii. 467).—I thought every 
one knew that Pernel was a medieval saint. My 
note to ‘ Piers Plowman,’ C. v. 111 (B. iv. 116) is 
clear enough :— 

“ Purnele, or Peronelle, from Petronilla, was a pro- 
verbial name for a gaily dreseed bold-faced woman.... 
May 31 was dedicated to S. Petronilla the virgin. She 
was supposed to be able to cure the quartan ague; 
Chambers, ‘Book of Days,’ ii. 389. The name, once 
common, now scarcely survives except as a surname, in 
the form Parnell; see Bardsley’s ‘Eng. Surnames,’ 
p. 56.” 

Any book of saints’ lives will explain the matter, 
under the date May 31. That the same person is 
called Petronilla in Latin, and Peronelle, Pernell, 


| or Purnel in English, is obviows from a comparison 


of the various accounts. Cf. Brand’s ‘Popular 
Antiquities, ed. Ellis, pp. 359, 363. 

The inquiry “ by what stages Petronilla became 
Parnell” is one that fills me with delight. For 
if once scientific explanation comes to be de- 
manded, the day of the etymological guessmongers 
will be gone for ever. 

The answer is, By regular and recognized 
phonetic changes, which have been all duly 
tabulated by scientific workers. Petronilla be- 
came Parnell for the simple reason that it could 
not, under the circumstances, become anything 
else. Cf. F. pére from patrem, F. errer from Lat. 
iterare, folk-Latin eterare or etrare. Also F. fermer 
from Lat. firmare, illustrating the change from 
i to « The Anglo-French form was properly 
Pernel, which is the usual form in Middle English ; 
and this became Parnell just as persone became 
parson, viz., by the usual change of er to ar in 
modern English. Watrer W. SKEart. 


An account of this name is given by Mr. 
Bardsley (‘English Surnames,’ second edition, 
p. 66). It is a contraction from Petronilla, the 
feminine diminutive of Peter, and was once popular 
in its contracted form among the poorer classes ; 
but it fell into disrepute, and became “a cant 
term for women of a certain character.” St. Petro- 
nilla was held in honour as a guardian against 
fever and ague. Herpert Maxwett. 


Catperon’s ‘St. Erizasetn’ (7 S. xi. 465 ; 
xii. 12, 89, 190, 235, 329, 473).—May I, who 
am now an old contributor to the columns of 
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*‘N. & Q.,’ express a hope that this subject is to 
be discussed no longer? And may I also express, 
in all solemn seriousness, my regret at the tone 
in which it has been treated by some correspond- 
ents? I will not give my own opinion, but will 
content myself with quoting the words of one 
whom no centributor to ‘N. & Q.,’ I feel sure, 
will be offended at seeing called a greater and 
wiser man than himself. The words of F. D. 
Maurice are :— 

“A person who had not an enthusiastic admiration 
for the character of Elizabeth would not be worthy to 
epeak of her ; it seems to me, that he would be still less 
worthy, if he did not admire far more fervently that 
ideal of the female character which God has established, 
and not man—which she imperfectly realized—which 
often exhibited itself in her in spite of her own more 
confused, though apparently more lofty, ideal; which 
may be manifested more simply, and therefore more 
perfectly, in the England of the nineteenth century than 
in the Germany of the thirteenth. To enter into the 
meaning of self-sacrifice, to sympathize with any one 
who aims at it, not to be misled by counterfeits of it, 
not to be unjust to the truth which may be mixed with 
those counterfeite, is a difficult task, but a necessary 
one, for any one who takes this work in hand,”’—Pre- 
face to ‘ The Saint's Tragedy.’ 

Eowarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 

[ Nothiog more on this subject will appear. ] 


Sopresk (7" S. xii. 448, 493).—I would suggest 
that your correspondent should write to Count 
S. K. Kossakowski, Pisalem, Warsaw, Russian 
Poland, for information as to descendants of the 
Sobieski family. Count Kossakowski is the recog- 
nized authority on all matters of Polish genealogy 
and heraldry. He is the author of ‘ Monografie 
Historyczno-Genealogiczne niektérych rodzin Pols- 
kich,’ and other works. King John Sobieski’s 
three sons died without male issue. 

ArtTaur Vicars, 


Anne v’Avctricue (7" §. xii. 447).—F. H. 
may well ask why the King of Spain’s daughter is 
always styled Anne of Austria, for a more absurd 
shred of pedantry was never known. The Arch- 
duke Philip of Austria married Juana, daughter 
and heiress of Ferdinand and Isabel, and their 
posterity ruled over Spain in the descendants of 
their eldest son, Charles V., and over Germany 
in those of their second son, Ferdinand I. To 
speak of the House of Austria in Spain, as we 
speak of the House of Brunswick in England, is 
all very well; but we do not speak of our 
sovereign’s daughters as the Princess So-and-so 
of Brunswick, but of England. It is quite time 
that Anne of Austria should follow the same rule. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


The designation Anne of Austria belongs more 
properly to the fourth wife of Philip II. of Spain, 
the mother of Philip IIf. The latter monarch 
married Margaret of Austria, and their daughter 





Anne, who became the wife of Louis XIII. of 
France and the mother of Louis XIV., is com- 
monly called in French history Anne d’Autriche, 
being connected in so many ways with the house 
of Austria. 

I have found no fewer than three dictionaries 
which speak of her as being the daughter of 
Philip II. instead of Philip II1.,—the ‘ Biographie 
Universelle,’ the ‘Penny Cyclopedia,’ and the 
‘Globe Encyclopedia.’ W. T. Lynx. 

B!ackheath, 


As elder daughter of Philip III. of Spain by his 
wife Margaret of Austria, and as granddaughter 
of Anne, daughter of the Emperor Maximilian II. 
and fourth wife of Philip IL., the reason for styl- 
ing the wife of Louis XIII. “d’Autriche” seems 
apparent. AuBeRT HaRTSHORNE. 


The wife of Louis XIII. of France belonged to 
the Austrian family then reigning in Spain. Her 
great-great-grandfather, Philip the Handsome, 
Archduke of Austria, and the father of Charles V., 
had ascended the Spanish throne in 1504. Her 
own mother was Margaret of Austria. 

DNARGEL. 


Sicnatures or Town Cuerks, CLERKS OF 
tHe Peace, &c. (7 S. xii. 469, 491).—This sub- 
ject has been repeatedly discussed in the columns 
of ‘N. & Q.’ (see 3™ S. vii. 136, 191 ; viii. 118 ; 
4" §. xi. 17, 160; 7" S. vii. 45; ix. 249, 357), 
and clearly showed that the origin of the custom 
cannot be discovered. 

Everarv Home Coleman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


“Suz 1s ALONE THE ARABIAN BIRD” Ge 8. 
xii. 500).—If R. A. G. takes an interest in the 
pheenix, he may like to look at articles on ‘The 
last Believer in the Pheenix’ in ‘N. & Q., 7 8. 
vi. 480 ; vii. 170. Ep. MarsHALL. 

She is alone the Arabian bird, 
* Cymbeline,’ I. vi. 17. 
Hotcomse INGuLesy. 


Moore's ‘Devonsuire’ (7 S. xii. 249, 289, 
413, 495).—I have two copies of this work, one in 
quarto, the other in octavo. The letterpress in the 
quarto occupies in the first volume four hundred 
pages, and in the second volume six hundred and 
thirty pages and an index of two pages. There 
are forty-eight plates on india paper. The first 
volume of the octavo edition contains five hundred 
and seventy-four pages, thirty-three plates, an 
engraved title-page (London, published by Robert 
Jennings, September 1, 1829), and a plate of Exeter 
(published by R. Colliver, Holloway Street, Exeter, 
1835). The second volume contains nine hundred 
and eight pages, with index and imprint four pages, 
fifty-nine plates (one a duplicate), with a map of 


| Devonshire (published by R. Colliver, 1836). The 
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first volume, of both sizes, was printed by Richard 
Taylor, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, London, the 
second by W. C. Featherstone, Exeter. 
_ In the British Museum copy of this work is 
inserted a letter, received in reply to an inquiry 
as to the completion of the work, from Richard 
Culliver, dated Exeter, July 18, 1836. He says 
that the ‘ History’ had not been completed, that 
it was his intention to have finished the “ Bio- 
graphy ’ as speedily as possible after he had to do 
with it,— 
“but on discovering that the author was likely to con- 
troul me when he thought he had me at his command, 
= carry the work to what extent he pleased, I stopt 
1 
He then goes on to say that he proposed to be in 
London shortly, “after which ao tan will be lost 
in getting it completed, either as Mr. Moore has 
wrote it, or abridged.” It would seem, therefore, 
that Mr. Moore had completed his work (although 
it is not quite clear whether the biography alone 
is intended), and that the expense of the printing 
had frightened those who had undertaken its 
publication. I am quoting myself (vide Trans- 
actions of Devonshire Association, vol. xiv. p. 54). 
The quarto was published in at 2s., and the 
octavo size was probably issued in the same way. 
J. B. R. 


Taroncep (7 §, xii. 105, 378, 456).—In the 
Scottish provinces “throng,” in the form 
‘*thrang,” is quite common in the sense of 
** extremely busy.” The tailor is so “thrang” at 
the beginning of a season that his customers have 
simply to wait his time for the supply of their 
needs, Scott, of course, employs the word appro- 
priately in this sense ; probably he puts it into 
the mouth of that sagacious and cracky Scotsman 
Bailie Nicol Jarvie, but at the moment I cannot 
give an exact reference. “Thrang” likewise 
signifies intimate or familiar. Two young people, 
¢.g., are “thrang” when their courtship is an 
undoubted fact, and ‘‘ ower thrang” is indicative 
of a relationship heartily condemned by honest 
country folk. Fora modern instance of “ thronged,” 
in the sense of crowded, see Arnold's ‘ To a Gipsy 
Child,’ st. 15 :— 

And though thou glean, what strenuous gleaners may, 

In the thronged fields where winning comes by strife. 


Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B, 


I have heard the saying “I’m as throng as 
Throp’s wife” in Yorkshire, and only a few days 
Will some one kindly inform us of the 
origin of that saying? I am well acquainted with 
the use of “‘ throng” = busy, as also with “ sway.” 
Is the name Throp a variant of Thorpe? People 
call Gawthorpe (Ossett) Gawthrop, but Alver- 

thorpe (Wakefield) they call Ollerthorpe. 

Herpert Harpy. 





| Tae Nive (7S. xii. 448).—Abai is the name 
given to the Blue Nile in the Abyssinian plateau. 
The name is mentioned, s. v. “ Nile,” in Chambers’s 
* Encyclopedia,’ new edition, vol. vii., but no 
explanation of it is offered. DNARGEL. 


Calmet, in his dictionary, says “ The Abissins 
call the Nile Abay, or the father of rivers.” 
Constance Rosset. 
Swallowfield, Reading. 


Survivors of THE Unrsrormep Hovse or 
Commons (7" §. xii. 161, 353).—In order to 
make the list complete, I should add to those 
members of the unreformed House of Commons 
who have died within the past seven years the 
first Viscount Halifax, who, as Charles Wood, sat 
for Great Grimsby from 1826 to 1831, and for 
Wareham in the Parliament of the latter year. 

Atrrep F, Rossixs. 


Beauties or Catatocuine (7* §, xii. 485).— 
It may interest Mr. Marsnact to know that 
* Mili on the Floss’ was never perpetrated in a 
French biographical dictionary under the heading 
“Mill.” It wasa little joke upon the slips that 
occurred in these compilations made some thirty 
years ago by Ursa. 


Assassination oF THE Duke or Buckrne- 
HAM (7™ §S, xii. 327, 472).—One of Houbraken’s 
“ Heads” represents the Duke of Buckingham, from 
a picture by C. Jobnson at Somerset House. At 
the bottom is a small view of the assassination, in 
which the dagger is pretty clearly seen—a pointed 
dagger, with little or no guard, and short. The 
article “‘ Felton” in ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ should be 
referred to. “A double-bladed knife at Newn- 
bam Padox, Warwickshire, the seat of the Earl of 
Denbigh, is stated to be the weapon used by 
Felton ” (see xviii. 307-8). yr. C. B. 


If Mr. Masow will look at the Gent. Mag. for 
August, 1845, he will find a lengthy account of 
the assassination of the Duke of Buckingham, and 
an engraving of the knife, “which is still preserved 
at Newnham Padox, in Warwickshire, the seat of 
the Earls of Denbigh, having been traditionally 
handed down as the instrument of the duke’s 
assassination, preserved by his sister, the first 
Countess of Denbigh” (p. 141). G. F. R. B. 


Poems concersine THE Cat (7"S,. xii. 148, 
249, 453). —Shakspere has a large number of 
references to the cat. Ayscough’s ‘ Index’ (8vo. 
1790) gives twenty-one, exclusive of two to cat- 
a-mountain. Some of these may be noticed as 
deserving a place in cat poetry. Our great dra- 
matist takes advantage of the well-known proverb 
| (found in Heywood’s ‘Collection,’ 1566), “ The 
| cat would eat fish, but would not wet her feet.” 
It is thus alluded to in ‘ Macbeth,’ I. vii., “ Like 
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the poor cat i’ the adage.” In another case the very 
familiar proverb, still in use, ‘‘ When the cat’s away 
the mice will play,” is taken advantage of in 
* Henry V.,’ I. ii. While the king is making war 
in France he must provide against the inroads of 
the Scotch, who will be ‘‘ playing the mouse in 
the absence of the cat”; whereupon the Duke of 
Exeter remarks, “It follows, then, that the cat 
must stay at home.” Nor is the well-known anti- 

thy to a cat on the part of some temperaments 

orgotten. Thus the Jew in the ‘Merchant of 

Venice,’ IV. i., remarks, “Some are mad if 
they behold a cat.” And in ‘ All’s Well,’ IV. 
iii., Count Bertram says, ‘‘I could endure any- 
thing before but a cat ; but now he’s a cat to me,” 
that is on hearing the verses of Parolles. 

Familiar names of cats, now obsolete, as well as 
some old customs, may be traced in such a remark 
as that of Falstaff in ‘1 Henry IV.’ I. ii., “I am as 
melancholy as a Gib cat.” Gib and Tib were old 
English names for a male cat. In ‘Romeo and 
Juliet’ Tybalt is called “Prince of cats,” probably 
with reference to Tybert, the name of the cat in 
‘Reynard the Fox.’ Chaucer translates Thibert, 

’ Hotspur, in ‘1 Henry IV.,’ III. i., speaks 
of ‘‘a ramping cat,” that is, romping or wanton. 

With reference to old customs, in ‘Much Ado 
about Nothing,’ I. i., Benedict says, ‘‘ Hang me 
in a bottle like a cat.” A cat was formerly bung 
in a bottle to be shot at. In the same play, V. i, 
we have the expression which is still popular, 
“ Care killed a cat.” 

The vigilance of the cat—“the cat-like watch” — 
is referred to in ‘ As you Like It,’ IV. i.; and Fal- 
staff says in ‘1 Henry IV.,’ IV. ii, “I am as 
vigilant as a cat to steal cream.” 

Lastly, I shall be glad to have some information 
as to the precise meaning of “‘ Fortune’s Cat.” In 
‘ All’s Well,’ V. ii., the old Lord Lafeu says : 
“ Here is a purr of Fortune’s, sir, or of Fortune’s 
Cat (but not a musk cat) that has fallen into the 
unclean fish-pond of her displeasure.” 

Also as to the meaning of ‘‘Cat o’ the moun- 
tain,” in ‘ The Tempest,’ IV. i., and “ Your cat a 
mountain looks ” in the ‘ Merry Wives,’ IT. ii. 

C. Tomurnsoy. 





Highgate, N. 


‘Tae Wowpers or THE Wor.p’ (7" §. xii. 267, 
337, 438).—K. P. D. E. asks what has become of 
Miss Linwood’s works. He will find an inter- 
esting account of Miss Linwood and her collection 
of needleworks, and what became of them, in 
Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days,’ under date March 9, 
with an engraving of the large room or gallery in 
Savile House, Leicester Square, in which they 
were exhibited. The collection ultimately con- 
sisted of sixty-four pictures, most of them of 
large or gallery size. The gem of the gallery, 
‘Salvator Mundi,’ after Carlo Dolci, for which 





3,000 guineas had been refused, was bequeathed 
by Miss Linwood to Her Majesty, Queen Victoria. 
Miss Linwood died, at the age of ninety, in 1845, 
and in the year after her productions were sold at 
Christie & Manson’s, when they realized what may 
be called ridiculously low prices considering how 
highly they had been prized. 

The vicissitudes of Savile House were remark- 
able. Frederick, Prince of Wales, the father of 
George III., had it for a time for his children. It 
was attacked by storm and given up to pillage 
during the Gordon Riots. After Miss Linwood’s 
time it became a refuge for panoramas and poses 
plastiques ; afterwards for billiards and cheap 
dinners ; and on its site now stands the Empire 
Theatre. H. Morray. 

85, Gracechurch Street. 


‘The Wonders of the World,’ the book which 
influenced Darwin’s boyhood, must have been a 
very popular book in its day. My copy is dated 
1829, and is of the nineteenth edition. ene 


Spanish Version or THE New TESTAMENT 
(7® S. xii. 408).—The edition in question was 
printed in London, and Lowndes, s.v. “ Testa- 
ment; Spanish,” gives the following description 
of it :-— 

* El Testamento nuevo de nuestro Sefior Jesu Christo. 
En Casa de Ricardo del Campo (Field), 1596, 12mo, 
742 pages, besides the prefaces, Parallel places in the 
margin, 

I have before me as I write a work printed by 
Richard Field in 1597, and it has the anchor with 
laurel leaves enclosed in a kind of shield, which 
also holds the motto “ Anchora Spei ” on the title- 
page. J. F. Manserau. 

Liverpool. 

Ricardo del Campo seems to have been the 
regular printer of Protestant books for Spain in 
Queen Elizabeth’s time. I have 

Institution | De la Religion Christiana, &c. Por Juan 
Calvino | traduzida en Romance | Castellano por Cyp- 
riano | De Vallera, [The same printer's device as on 
the Testament.] En casa de Ricardo del Campo | 1597. 

It is a small folio, very well printed, with orna- 
mental headings and capital letters. It has always 
been a puzzle to me how such expensive books of 
Protestant literature could have found purchasers 
in Spain at the end of thesixteenth century. Who 
paid for their publication ? J.C. J. 


The New Testament in question is one of the 
rare copies of Ciprian de Valera’s proscribed and 
suppressed version, printed under his superintend- 
ence in London, by Richard Field, whose name is 
scarcely veiled under its Spanish disguise, R. del 
Campo. No example occurs in the Caxton Exhi- 
bition Catalogue. It was almost exterminated by 
the Holy Inquisition. My own well-preserved 
vellam-bound copy belonged to “ R. Surtees,” and 
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contains his library label (“ Mainsforth Library”) 


and autograph. C. K. 
Torquay. 


Barser's Sion (7"§, xii. 408).—In the ‘ History 
of Signboards,’ by John Camden Hotten, 1866, a 
somewhat different version is given of this sign. 
He says :— 

“ David's unfortunate son, Absalom, was a peruke- 
maker's very expressive emblem, both in France and in 
England, to show the utility of wige, Thus a barber at 
a town in Northampton used this inscription : ‘ Absalom, 
badst thou worn a perriwig, thou badst not been 
banged.’ Which a brother peruke-maker versified under 
& sign representing the death of Absalom, with David 
weeping. He wrote up thus :— 

Ob Absalom ! Oh Absalom ! 
Oh Absalom ! my son, 
If thou badst worn a perriwig, 
Thou badst not been undone,” 
No mention is made of the sign at Lewes. 
EverarD Home CoLemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


As an old inhabitant of Lewes, I beg to inform 
you that the sign alluded to appeared on a shop 
at the corner of School Hill, Lewes, opposite the 
“Crown Hotel.” It must have been fifty years ago 
that I saw it. The barber’s name was Inkpen, and 
the letters of his name over the shop window were 
made up of a combination of combs, scissors, and 
razors. 

After the death of Inkpen it was kept by a 
man named John Brown, who was, I believe, a 
nephew of his. J 


The following is another version of the lines 
quoted by Mr. Hoorer; but I cannot fix the 
locality of the barber’s shop :— 

O Absalom, unhappy prig, 
If thou hadst worn a periwig, 
Perchance thou badet not died, 

Cever et Avpax. 


Sr. Curistopner : Hos-Non(7"S. xii. 368).— 
The late F. W. Fairholt, an accomplished artist 
and antiquary, read a paper before a meeting of 
the members of the London and Middlesex Archeo- 
logical Society, held in the Council Chamber at 
Guildball on June 14, 1859, ‘On the History of 
the Giants in Guildhall.’ This paper was after- 
wards enlarged by its author, and published under 
the title of ‘‘ Gog and Magog, the Giants in Guild- 
hall ; their real and legendary history. With an 
account of other Civic Giants, at home and abroad. 
1859.” When Mr. Fairholt visited Salisbury in 
1844 the figure called St. Christopher was in the 
hall of the Tailors’ Company, where it was 
mouldering to decay. The frontispiece to his 
volume is from a sketch of the “ Tailor’s Giant,” 
drawn by the author, who states it was the last of 
the old perambulating English giants, and the 
only one whose figure bas been delineated. Mr. 











Fairholt furnishes the names of twenty-one places, 
at home and abroad, where giants took their part 
in the midsummer pageants. No mention is made 
of Hob-Nob, who probably was an addition when 
“St. Christopher” was removed to the local 


museum. EverarpD Home CoLemay. 
The following, upon the subject of patrons of 
churches, from MS. Cotton, Claud. A. II. may 
interest J. D. S., and perhaps suggest an answer 
to his query. It is part of the sermon for St. 
Alkemund’s Day, and I take it from Horstmann’s 
‘ Altenglische Legenden,’ cxxiv., where the whole 
sermon is given. It is in the Shropshire dialect :— 


“Tban schul ye know that a patron in englys is a 
defendur. Wherefore ye schul wnderstande that iche 
chirch bath too patronus: one in heven, anothyr in 
erthe: on to defende hur from gostely enmyes, and 
another to defende hur from bodyly enmyes. He that 
is patron in erth, he is haldon to defende hys chyrch 
from alle here enmyea, nyght and day, so that thei that 
done dew seruys ther-ine beth not dysturbut no lettyd 
be no wyse. From the begynnynge of holy chyrch whan 
sum were cristen and sum were paynemys, the payemys 
baddyn suche envye to holy crysten men, tbat whan men 
weron at the plowgh and at here other labores, theis 
payemys comyn to hem and dyden hem grete dyspyte and 
desese, so that thei durste not gone to here labores for 
hem ; and also thei yodon in-to here chyrches and dis- 
poyled the prestes,as thei weron at hure messe, and 
casten down the chalys with goddys blode and tok 
goddys body and trade it vndur here fete ; and if the 
cristenmen weron byggar than thei, than thei scha- 
langed the prestes and saydon that the gospel was falce 
and of no fayth. And thus dudon grete disese and 
grete disturbans in holy chyrch. Than lordys and 
grete gentellys for grete luf that thei hadde to god, the 
tokon sum of hem to hon chyrch and some to anothyr 
to ben patronus to defende vche man bys chyrch, and so 
with streng hand kepton the parischon that thei yodon 
in pes to here labores and kepton so here chyrches in 
goddys seruise. So it was done withowte disturbans of 
any paynim. Wherefore yitte in the londe of Surre it is 
an usage that, whan the gospel echal ben redde, anocle 
{anon} iche knythe that is in the chyrch drawyth his 
ewerde and so haldyth it stylle nakyd in hys hand, til it 
be done, in echewing that he is redy to fython with any 
man that wol comyn and chalangen any-thing that is 
redde in this gospel; for that londe is faste be the 
payemys. Thus patronus in holy chyrch begonnon 
furste in hurthe. Holy Chyrch bath aiso a patron in 
heven, that is the seynte in worchep of the wyche the 
chyrche is makod and halowod. This patron keputh bys 
parich, preying for hem bysyly to god nygh an day ; for 
be bur mayn swyng holy chyrch is holdyn vp and goddys 
seruise therine maynteind. He also takyth alle the 
preyeres of goddus servandus that ben done in bys 
scbyrch, and offereth hem vp beforen the hegh maieste 
of god; and rythe os temporal lorde helputh and 
sokuruth bys tenauntes rythe so the seynt that is of a 
chirch helputh and defenduth all that ben parychenus 
to bym and doth bym worschep, balowyng bys day, 
offering to hym.” 

It is hoped that the interest attaching to this 
extract will excuse its length and whatever there 
may be in it that is not quite relevant. I have 
throughout written th, y, &c., in place of the 
obsolete characters. Cc. C. B. 
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Brrow Votume (7S. xii. 347, 389).—Unfor- | planets as revolving directly round the sun. The 


tunately I have not the Indexes to ‘N. & Q. 
with me, but am sure if Mr. Corasert WetcH 
and Mr. Bertram Dosett would consult that 
portion of ‘ Byronic Literature ’ which bas already 
appeared, they will find the said Byron volume 
relegated to its proper place under that section 
which deals wtih ‘ Fiction relating to Byron.’ I 
have waited, before making any reply to this query, 
to see whether Mr. H. S. Schultess Young, whois 
responsible for the book, would offer an explana- 
tion as to the sources whence these purely 
imaginative letters were obtained. But as the 
matter is before the public, and because ‘N. & Q.’ 
has opened its columns to this question, I will 
endeavour to supply an answer. In the first place, 
the volume in question was never published. In 
the second, the letters are not genuine. Mr. 
Young seems to have stumbled across some of the 
many well-known forgeries of Byron, and without 
sufficient inquiry strung these letters into a 
volume. The book was shown to me some years 
ago, and I recollect at once writing to Mr. George 
Bentley a letter on the subject, which that gentle- 
man was pleased to say should be kept for future 
reference in case the subject should come to be 
discussed. I cannot pretend, at this distance of 
time and place, to recapitulate my humble judg- 
ment ; but I have no doubt that Mr. George 
Bentley would be willing to give ‘N. & Q.’ the 
opportunity of judging whether I was justified in 
proclaiming the entire collection as pure and 
unadulterated fiction. I remember also that Mr. 
H. S. Schultess Young met my challenge at the 
time by stating that when he edited those letters 
he was a very young man. I took that state- 
ment to mean that he was both older and wiser 
at the time of his rejoinder. 
Ricnarp Epccumse. 
Hotel National, Montreux. 


Piayetoip (7" §S. xii. 448).—Perbaps I may 
be allowed to quote from my own little book, 
“Celestial Motions,’ seventh edition, p. 125 :— 

** Early in the present century four new planets were 
discovered, revolving between the orbits of Mars and 
Jupiter, which are so much smaller than all the others, 
that distinct terms—planetoids or asteroids—were sug- 
gested forthem. But as they differ from the others only 
in respect of their comparatively minute size, it is now 
more usual to call them small or minor planets.” 

The fact is this designation may be described, 
according to a phrase which has become common, 
as the survival of the fittest. It was Sir William 
Herschel who, shortly after the discovery of the 
first four, suggested the name asteroids, which 
seems to exclude their planetary nature. Nor is 





younger Herschel often called them—that is, the 
earlier known ones—ultra-zodiacal planets, but 
they are not all ultra-zodiacal, and the eccen- 
tricities and inclinations of the orbits of many of 
them do not exceed those of some of the large 
planets. And even in size the demarcation, 
although sufficient to separate them from the 
latter and justify us in giving them the dis- 
tinctive adjective ‘‘ small,” is not enough to deprive 
them of their rank as planets. Jupiter would 
contain our earth as many times as Mercury 
would one of the largest and earliest discovered 
of the small planets. “ Viewed exactly,” says Mr. 
Hatt, “‘a comet is as much a planet as Jupiter.” 
I presume he means by this that both not only 
move (for that, the etymological sense of planet, 
probably every body in the universe does), but 
move or revolve round the sun. Of course, as any 
science advances its terminology becomes more 
difficult to preserve as its classified subjects runs 
more and more into one another. Still, there is 
reason to think that comets are bodies of a nature 
different from that of the planets, and therefore 
it is well to keep them in a distinct class, although 
the forms of the orbits of a few do not differ 
greatly from those of some of the planets, and the 
etymological meaning of the word by no means 
belongs to all. Butin all these things we must do 
the best we can. Meteoric streams, like comets, 
revolve in orbits directly roundjthe sun—some not 
only in similar, indeed, but almost identical orbits— 
yet it is surely desirable to keep the designations 
distinct. Ww Lyyy, 

Blackheath. 

This is a term that has been used for the 
“minor planets,” formerly usually called ‘‘ aste- 
roids,” which revolve round the sun in the space 
between Mars and Jupiter, where a “major 
planet” might have been expected to exist. It 
was at one time thought that these comparatively 
small objects formed fragments of a large planet 
which had by some catastrophe been broken to 
pieces. They were therefore called “asteroids” 
= star-like, or “ planetoids” = planet -like, but 
“the investigations of the motions of the 
numerous minor planets discovered in later years 
do not tend to confirm” this theory (See Dunkin’s 
‘Midnight Sky,’ 1891, p. 257). Comets are 
wanderers which it would certainly be a mistake 
to confound with planets. J. F. Mansercs. 

Liverpool. 


Naxep (7 §, xii. 365, 436).—Having already, 
in Blackwood’s Magazine for June, expressed an 
opinion on the merits of Mr. Calderon’s remark- 


the term “planetoid” much more appropriate, | able picture, I will not venture into the fray of 
since it signifies having the form of, or a resem- | dispute about the meaning of a good, plain Latin 
blance to, planets; whereas these bodies are| word, and its equally good and plain English 


planets in every sense of the word, and primary 


equivalent; but I may be permitted to call 
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attention to one point which seems to have escaped 
notice, namely, that to strip oneself naked seems 
to have been a recognized proceeding in moments 
of extreme spiritual exaltation. When Saul went 
to Naioth in Ramah, we read that the Spirit of 
God came upon him, and 

“he — off his clothes [se nudavit}, and prophesied 
before Samuel in like manner, and lay down naked all 
that day and all that night. Wherefore they say, Is 
Saul also among the prophets? ""—1 Sam. xix. 23, 24. 


Herpsert Maxwer tt. 


Dr. Nicnorson may possibly care to have his 
attention directed to the following passage with 
reference to ‘ Othello,’ 1V. i. 3, alluded to by him 
(ante, p. 365) :— 

I'll send me fellows of a handful high 

Into the cloisters, where the nuns frequent, 

Shall make them skip like does about the dale ; 

And make the lady prioress of the house 

To play at leap-frog naked in her smock. 

*The Merry Devil of Edmonton,’ 1608, Hazlitt’s 
O.E, Plays, vol. x. p. 231. 


F. C. Birgsecx Terry. 


EcciesiasticaL Fonctions or Mepr£vat Ex- 
rerors (7" §, xii. 369).—It may have been cus- 
tomary for the emperor to read the Gospel at his 
coronation, but no mention is made of it in the 
‘Ordo Romanus ad Benedicendum Imperatorem’ 
(Muratori, tom. i. p. 103). At this part of the 
service the rubric directs as follows : “ Hac laude 
finita legitur Epistola et cantatur Graduale & 
Allelina Post que Imperator & Imperatrix de- 
ponunt Coronas Tunc legitur Evangelium.” The 
dalmatic was originally proper to the deacons of 
Rome, conceded gradually to abbots and bishops, 
and later to kings and emperors. It was used at 
the coronations of kings of England at least as 
early as Richard I., and still continues to be one 
of the coronation vestments of English sovereigns. 
Of itself, without Order, it would give no eccle- 
siastical status; but it appears from the Ordo 
above quoted that it was customary for the Pope 
to confer the tonsure on the emperorelect. At 
the vesting ceremony the rubric runs :— 

“ Finita oratione vwadit Electuo ad Chorum Sancti 
Gregorii. Et inducunt eum Amictu et alba & Cingula. 
Et sic deducunt eum ad Dominum Papam in Secretorium 
Ibique fuciat eum clericum, Et concedit ei Tunicam et 


Dalmaticam et Pluvialem et Mitbram Caligas et Sandalia | 


quibus utatur in Coronatione sua.” 


I may add that Mr. Bryce, in his ‘Holy Roman | 
Empire,’ states that the subdiaconate was con- | 


ferred, and gives as references the ‘ Liber Cere- 
monialis Romanus’ and ‘Coronatio Romana 
Henry VII.,’ Pertz. 

Since writing the above I have come across a 
note in Mr. Maskell’s ‘Monumenta Ritualis,’ 
vol. ii. p. 17:— 

“It was an ancient custom, now omitted in the Roman 
Pontifical, that the Emperor after his consecration 
should attend upon the Pontiff as subdeacon, duriog the 


celebration of the Mass, Thus the old ‘Liber Sacrarum 
Ceremoniarum ’ directs, after the coronation is over, and 
the offertory concluded, ‘ Imperator pontificem ad altare 
descendentem sequitur, et illi in locum subdiaconi cali- 
cem et patenam cum hostiis offert, deinde aquam infun- 
dendam in vino Lib. i, p. 25, edit, Rom. 1560.’ It 
appears certain that the Emperor offered to the 
Pope the paten and chalice. There is reason to 
suppose also that the Gospel was read by the Emperor 
if he pleased on Christmas eve; or if he was present 
when the Pope pontificated. See Ducange, verb ‘ Evan- 
gelium.’”’ 

Mr. Maskell also refers to the custom of 
admitting the newly consecrated prince a canon 
of some cathedral church (v. Ducange “ Canonici 
Honararii”), and states that a stall in the 
Cathedral of St. David’s is attached to the English 
Crown. NatuaniEL Hone. 


The fact that the imperial dalmatic is preserved 
in the treasury of St. Peter’s does not imply that 
the medieval Roman emperor was a deacon, as 
according to Webster's ‘ Dictionary’ the dalmatic 
was “ worn by kings in the middle ages on solemn 
|occasions.” Moreri’s ‘Dict.’ (1694), however, 
states that after the emperor was elected at Aix-la- 
Chapelle he “ was made a Canon of the Collegiate 
Church ” of that city. J. F. Mayserog. 

Liverpool. 





Ponterract Castie (7 §, xii. 188).—I must 
apologize to AsTarTE for so long delaying a reply 
to her inquiry ; but I have mislaid my references 
and extracts. I may, however, say, in the absence 
of fuller particulars, that the quotation is at least 
inaccurate. This may be seen by reference to the 
| origina), which is the fiftieth letter to Stella under 





date July 17, 1712 :— 

“You hear Secretary St. John is made Viscount 
Bolingbroke. I could hardly persuade him to take that 
| title, because the eldest branch of hie family had it—as 
| an earldom—and it was last year extinct. If he did not 
| take it, I advised him to be Lord Pomfret, which I think 
| is a noble title. You hear of it often in the Chronicles, 

Pomfret Castle ; but we believed it was among the titles 
of some other lord.” 
| The passage appears on the title-page of Booth- 
| royd’s ‘ History of Pontefract’ in this form :— 
I love Pomfret: why! ‘Tis in all our histories, 
They are full of Pomfret Castle. Swift. 
I have seen it elsewhere somewhat after this 
| fashion :— 
| Its name 's in all the histories : 
Our histories are full of Pomfret Castle. 
This latter passage—still, however, a paraphrase— 
is certainly more rhythmical than that of Booth- 
royd, and it is evidently that which AstarTe had 
in mind. I therefore exceedingly regret that I 


cannot point to its locality; but I think it may be 
relied on that the original of both is that which I 
have quoted, and to which I have given the exact 
reference. Its appearance in Boothroyd as blank 
verse, however rugged, has, I have no doubt, 
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materially helped to baffle inquiry as to its 
source, It is by no means the first time that 
such an inquiry has been made, and made 
unsuccessfully. There is a somewhat amusing 
account in Add. MSS. (Hunter's, about 24,470) of 
a visit that the late Joseph Hunter, when staying 
at Fryston, above half a century ago, made to 
Pontefract. While there he called upon George 
Fox, and the assertion having been made that John 
Fox, his father, had more than an equal share in 
the compilation of the history that goes by the 
name of Boothroyd, Mr. Hunter put to him the 
inquiry now made by Astarte; but he could 
obtain no satisfactory reply. Mr. Fox evidently 
did not know. 

All this is duly entered on Mr. Hunter's notes, 
and appears in the MS. at the reference I have 





approximately given ; and some time afterwards 
he added in a different ink, and with a different 
pen, as a postscriptum, the reference which I have | 
given. 

These MSS. bave been in the Museum and 
open to the literary world above a quarter of a | 
century—I myself saw them in the autumns of 
1880 and 1881, when I noted this among their 
contents—but no one else seems to have observed 
it before or since, or surely AsTartTe’s inquiry 
would have received some reply, and not have | 
remained unanswered for three monthe. 

I crave leave to add a few words. The Dean 
evidently meant that he liked the name of Pom- 
fret as AstarTe has it ; for there was no pretence | 
that he was familiar with the place, as Boothroyd’s | 
quotation implies. But perhaps the partiality | 
expressed by Swift led to its adoption by Lord 
Lemwpster, who became Earl of Pomfret in 1721. | 
It is not a little remarkable that each of the titles 
of this earl should thus be of a corrupted form. | 
Lempster is barbarian for Leominster, with an | 
intruding p. Pomfret is ditto for Pontefract, with | 
an intrnding m. R. H 

Pontefract. 





May Dew Fork-tore (7* S. xii. 447).—Pepys | 
records in his ‘ Diary’ for May 28, 1667 :— 


“My wife away down with Jane and W. Hewer to | 
Woolwich, in order to a little ayre and to lie there to- 
night, and so to gather May-dew to-morrow morning— 
which Mrs. Turner hath taught her is the only thing in 
the w rid to wash her face with; and I am contented 
with it. 


And again, on May 10, 1669 :— 


* Troubled about three in the morning with my wife's 
calling her maid up and rising herself to go with her 
coach abroad to gather May-dew, which she did, and I 
troubled for it, for fear of any hurt, going abroad so 
betimes, happening to her; but I to sleep again, and she 
come home about six.” 


In the Morning Post for May 2, 1791, it is said 


- 
». 





| duction in a village church. 


number of persons went into the fields and bathed 
their faces with the dew on the grass, under the 
idea that it would render them beautiful.” 

G. F.R. B, 

Aubrey in his ‘ Miscellanies’ says :— 

“ William Backhouse had an ugly scab that grew on 
the middle of his forehead, which had been there for 
years, and he could not be cured ; it became so nauseous 
that he would see none but his intimate friends. Ina 
journey having come to Peterboro’, he dreamt there 
that he was in achurch and saw a hearse, and that one 
did bid him wet his scab with the drop of the marble. 
The next day he went to morning service, and after- 
wards going about the church, he saw the very hearse 
(which was of black say) for Queen Katharine, wife of 
Henry \III., and the marble stone by. He found drops 
on the marble, and there were some cavities, wherein he 
dipt his finger and wetted the scab : in seven days it 
was perfectly cured. This accurate and certain in- 
formation I had from my wortby friend Elias Ashmole, 
Esq., who called Mr. Backhouse father, and had this 
account from hisown mouth, May Dew is a great dis- 
solvent.” 

Constance RvsseLi. 

Swallowfield, Reading. 


In Hone’s ‘ Everyday Book,’ ii. 609-612 will be 
found two articles on ‘Gathering of May Dew,’ 
the one describing the custom as it existed in 
Edinburgh in 1826 (accompanied by an illustra- 
tion by George Cruikshank), the other an extract 
from Pepys’s ‘ Diary,’ stating that his wife was 
“away to gather May-dew to-morrow morning, 
which Mrs. Turner hath taught her is the only 
thing in the world to wash her face witb.” 

E.icee NoNaGENARIUS, 

Craven. 


Barret-Orcans AyD Orcan-Grinpers (7 §, 
xii. 387).—The only reference I can trace in 
‘N. & Q. to this subject will be found in 
5% S. iii. 180, 200, where the Editor informs a 
correspondent that Edwin Waugh’s ‘Tufts of 
Heather from the Northern Moors’ contains an 
amusing account of a barrel-organ on its first intro- 
Charles Knight, in 
his ‘ London,’ i. 143, says “ Dayes, who published 
a collection of street views about 1789, has given 
us the group which concludes our paper. Here 
we have the organ, the triangle, the tambourine, 
and hurdy-gurdy, each striving which should be 
loudest.” This, I think, must have been an early 
instance of its appearance in the streets, for 
“ Aleph” (William Harvey), in a chapter devoted 
to “Street Music Fifty Years Since” in ‘ London 
Scenes and London People,’ published in 1843, 
says, “ There were no German bands in those days, 
and the organs were ‘few and far between.’ They 
hardly dared to try Mr. Bull's patience then ; if 
they had, it would have been at the risk of stoning, 
or something worse.” Hone, in his ‘ Table Book,’ 
403, gives the ‘ Lines to a Barrel Organ.’ Adi the 


that on the previous day, “‘ being the first of May, | Year Round, First Series, vi. 180, refers to the 
according to annual and superstitious custom, a | ‘Organ Nuisance,’ and in xi., for June 11, 1864, 
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there is a paper entitled ‘ Battle of the Barrels,’ 
while Chambers’s Journal, 1843, First Series, xii. 
90, comments on ‘The Music of the Streets of 
London,’ in which the barrel-organ is not forgotten. 
Everarp Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road, 


Dr. Samvet Torver (7S. xii. 429, 495).—He 
was grandson of William Turner, Dean of Wells, 
and son of Peter Turner, M.D., by Pascha, sister 
of Henry Parry, Bishop of Worcester. He was of 
©.C0.C., Oxon, and afterwards of St. Alban’s Hall, 
M.A. July 8, 1605. ‘*In the Parliament of 1625 
he showed himself of a bold spirit and able elocu- 
tion in assaulting the King’s minion, the Duke of 
Buckingham,” buton his re-election for Shaftesbury 
in 1640, “ being fully persuaded what the desperate 
courses then taken would lead to, joined the king 
at Oxford, and in 1643 sat in his Parliament there” 
(L’Estrange’s * Hist. of Reign of Charles I.’). He 
died in 1647, and his character is said to have been 
none of the purest. In 1643 he published ‘A 
True Relation of a Late Skirmish at Henley-on- 
Thames, wherein the Reading Cavaliers were 
Defeated.’ J. H. Parry. 


Attrcep Earty CrmcUMNAVIGATION OF 
Arrica (7 S. xii. 406, 477). —While I agree with 
Sir E. H. Banbury in thinking that on the whole 
the preponderance of argument is against accepting 
as historical the alleged circumnavigation of 
Africa by the Phcenicians employed by Necho, I 
did not mean to imply that I thought ‘‘ the story 
of Herodotus incredible.” There seems to be great 
force in the remark that if it had been a fact, some 
details of the voyage would have been preserved, 
just as in the case of Hanno’s voyage on the west 
coast of Africa sufficient indications are given to 
enable us to identify with great probability the 
places which he passed. Moreover, had the voyage 
really been accomplished, other navigators would 
probably have repeated what was thus proved to be 
practicable. 

Mr. Moore does not agree with my suggestion 
that something is wanting in the passage in Hero- 
dotus referring to this ; but he completes that his- 
torian’s sentence in a way that makes his meaning 
the very reverse of that which Prof. Rawlinson 
takes it, who translates ‘‘ Next to these Pheenicians 
the Carthaginians, according to their own accounts, 
made the voyage.” Sir E. H. Bunbury thinks 
that the original (which I gave in my last commu- 
nication) does not mean this, but only that the 
Carthaginians asserted that such a voyage was 
possible, without stating whether such belief was 
founded on any discoveries of their own. It was 


noticing these different views that led me to 
throw out my suggestion that something was 
wanting in the original, which, as it stands, will 
scarcely bear the meaning attributed to it, and 
leaves the sense obscure. 





I may add that my attention was redirected recently 
to this subject by reading Dr. F. Delitzsch’s 
‘Commentary on Isaiab,” in which he asserts, 
on surely very insufficient evidence, that Jewish 
ships (this in the reign of Uzziah, before the time 
of Necho), following in the wake of the Phcenicians, 
sailed from Elath, on the Red Sea, and circum- 
navigated Africa, returning through the Straits of 
Gibraltar or Pillars of Hercules. 


W. T. Lrwy. 
Blackheath. 


The statement that the Phcenicians, sailing 
round Africa, had the sun on their right hand, has 
always seemed to me a proof of the extreme accu- 
racy of Herodotus as a narrator. 


E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Ventnor, Isle of Wight. 


Forx-tore (7S. xii. 468).—I would suggest 
that W. G. should refer to ‘ N. & Q.,. 2"4 S. x. 19; 
3°¢ 8. iii, 362, 439 ; iv. 402; the Western Anti- 
quary, v. 69 ; Scottish Antiquary, iv. 188, v. 46; 
and All the Year Round, First Series, ii. 25; 
Second Series, xxix. 369, xxxiii. 81, for the infor- 
mation he requires. 

Everarp Home Coremay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Mr. Gomme’s suggestion would seem to imply 
ignorance of a locus classicus upon the subject. 
See ‘ On some Traditions Relating to the Submer- 
sion of Ancient Cities,’ reprinted in ‘ Essays, &c., 
of Bishop Thirlwall,’ 1880. 

Epwarp H. Marsnmatt, M.A. 


Comparative Vatve or Orp Corns (7 S. 
xii. 447).—Though I am sorry that I cannot give 
Mr. CuHarues the exact information he seeks, 
yet I have a few notes relating to the subject which 
may be of some use to him or others of your 
correspondents. 

1286. ‘* 111. 15s. 11d. Paris’ valet in sterlingis 
67s. 5d.; 27l. 10s. 8d. Paris’ valet in sterlingis 
7l. 17s. 4d.; 10s. 6d. Paris’ valet in sterlingis 3s.” 
—Wardrobe Account, 3/22, 14-15 Edw. I., Q.R. 

1291-2. “ For xiij** and xij florins to gild the 
Queen’s image [apparently on her tomb], 50 marks 
and 13¢...... For 204 florins more, 25/. 10s."— 
Wardrobe Account, 6/3, 20 Edw. I., Q.R. 

Feb. 7, 1326. The king’s oblation to the image 
of St. Mary, Walsingham, “ viij florenor’ auri ad 
agnum,” at 4s. 2d. each, 33s. 4d.—Wardrobe 
Account, 25/1, 19 Edw. IL, Q.R. 

Dec. 15, 1331. To the king, for gaming, 28 florins 
of Florence, 4l. 6s. 4d.—Wardrobe Account, 60/3, 
5 Edw. IIL, Q.R. 

Dec. 20, 1331. The king sends to Canterbury 
his oblation to St. Thomas, ‘‘ex antiquo con- 





suetudine,” three florins of Florence, 9s.—Jbid. 
Oct. 10,1342. ‘*10 par’ sokkes de beure” 
(beaver), bought at Bruges at 12d, per pair in 
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Four beaver 


Flanders money, and 8d. English. 
hate, each 2s. in Flanders money, 16d. Englisb.— 
Wardrobe Account, 37/1, 16 Edw. III., Q.R. 


1343. Order for new coinage. “Six souldz 
desterling,” weighing four “peccor’ floryns de 
Florence, de bon pois,” 50 of these going to one 
“livre de Ja Tour.”—Close Roll, 17 Edw. IIL, 
Part II., dorso. 

1344. The six ‘‘soldz” piece to be called a 
gold noble, vaiue 6s. 8d.—Close Roll, 18 Edw. III., 
Part II., dorso. 

1515. “ Crowns of the sonne at 4s. 2d. the crown, 
now having course in France.”— Close Roll, 
7 Hen. VIIL. HERMENTRUDE. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Gossip ina Library. By Edmund Gosse. (Heinemann.) 
Mx. Gosse’s new volume belongs to a class of which the 
genuine book-lover has always shown himself specially 
fond. In France, wherein the book is the object of a 
more idolatrous cult than in England, some works of this 
class—notably the ‘ Mélanges Tirés d'une Petite Biblio- 
théque ’ of Charles Nodier, issued by Crapelet—stand in 
highest estimation. In England the past is falling into 
disrepute and the modern only interests us. Busy in 
the search after Cruikshanks, Dickenses, Thackerays, and 
Mr. Langs, the book-lover allows the Retrospective Reviews 
and the like to sink into neglect until there is a chance 
that works once a special grace of the book-lover’s shelves 
degenerate into the lumber of the stalle. Mr. Gosse’s 
work consists of a series of accounts of books in his own 
library reprinted from various periodicals. These go 
back no further than the ‘ Mirror for Mugistrates,’ of 
the origin and development of which a good account is 
given. A volume of old plays deals with what is known 
to be a special strength, or weakness, of the writer—the 
rough, ill-printed dramas of the late seventeenth cen- 
tury, the first editions, in fact,of Restoration dramatists. 
To Lady Winchilsea’s ‘Poems’ Mr. Gosse was one of 
the first to call attention,and his paper upon this subject 
has special interest. Camden's ‘ Britannia’ and Gerard's 
‘Herbal’ are among the subjects of the earlier papers, 
*Tonica’ and the ‘ Shaving of Shagpat’ among the 
later. Mr, Gosse writes sympathetically and pleasantly, 
his estimates will generally be accepted, and the task 
of reading his volume is one of the pleasantest conceiv- 
able. 


Siberia and the Exile System. By George Kennan. 
2 vols. (Osgood, McIlvaine & Co.) 
Reavers of the Century Magazine will recall the descrip- 
tions of Mr. Kennan of Siberian travel and of convict 
life, which constituted during many months one of the 
most interesting features of the magazine. We ourselves 
drew frequent attention to these remarkable and often 
heart-rending pictures. They have now been republished, 
with all the original illustrations, in two volumes, which 
will be read with unfailing interest. Mr. Kennan’s 
journey was undertaken at the direction and under the 
charge of the proprietors, Facilities not always granted 
to travellers were conceded the American traveller and 
his companion, and his opportunities of studying some 
of the saddest phases of human existence were ail that 
could be desired. In book form the work impresses us 
more than it did in detached chapters. Asa mere record 
of travel and observation it is stimulating enough, and 





the account of Siberia it supplies will be startling to 
those who look upon the country as bound in perpetual 
frost and forget that it is practically all but a continent. 
On the fact that they were at one stage in their journey 
suffering from heat and Juxuriating among tropical pro- 
ducts the writer often comments. “Stern and wild” 
enough the country subsequently became, and there is 
more than enough of arctic severity. All is equally well 
described. The account of the state of the prisons, the 
étapes, and the convict stations generally, and of the 
convicts, the political prisoners especially, ie remarkably 
impressive. Starting with the conviction that Russian 
— exiles were enemies of the human race, Mr, 

<ennan saw reason to modify greatly his opinions. His 
pictures of the sufferers whom he met seem as truthful 
as they are touching, and his entire book thrills with 
actuality as with interest. Some of Mr. Kennan’s state- 
ments have been contradicted. We can claim no such 
epecial knowledge as justifies ue in forming a decision. 


| In his appendix, however, he offers what appears to be 








ample corroboration of most that he has put forward. 
In a journey of such a length, through a strange country 
and among those who, for varied reasons, would seek to 
confuse or misinform him, it is difficult to suppose that 
mistakes have not been made, Of the capacity of the 
book or of its bona fides no reasonable being will doubt. 
To the mere reader for amusement it will not be un- 
welcome. Its value extends further, however; and 
there are few students of humanity that wiil not be 
thankful for ite spirited sketches and stirring details. 


Travels in the Mogul Empire, a.p. 1656-1668, by Francois 
Bernier. By Archibald Constable, F.S.A.Scot. (Con- 
stable & Co.) 

Wits a revised and improved edition of Bernier’s 

‘ Travels in the Mogul Empire,’ based upon the transla- 

tion of Irving Brock, Messrs. Constable & Co. begin a 

series of publications of extreme interest to Englishmen, 

to be entitled “ Constable's Oriental Miscellany.” Con- 
ecious of the importance of a series euch as this to the 
holders of India, Her Majesty has been pleased to accept 
the dedication. A somewhat ambitious scheme has been 
formulated, and will commend itself to a very large class 
of students and readers, A better start could scarcely have 
been made, Thovgh forgotten as a philosopher, to which 
title he put in serious claims, at one time conceded him 

—Saint-Evremond calls him “le joli philosophe”’— 

Bernier has still a reputation asatraveller, A doctor 

of medicine of Montpellier, he devoted himself from an 

early age to Eastern travel, explored Syria and Egypt, 
and was in India for twelve years, eight of them being 
passed as physician to Aurengzebe. At the time of his 
visit many of these countries were practically unexplored 
by Europeans. A man of great courage and intelligence, 
and an acute observer, he wrote a series of works which 
gained him the title of the Mogul. As descriptions, and 
to a great extent as history, the:e volumes have never 
been surpassed, and the work now reprinted is one of 
the most valuable to which thoee interested in Indian 
affairs can turn. A translation of hie ‘ History of the 
late Revolution of the Empire of the Great Mogul’ was 
issued, in four volumes, so early as 1671-2. Two trans- 
lations of the ‘ Travels’ were published in 1826, one in 

Calcutta, unnoticed by Lowndes, the second that of Irving 

Brock, on which this reprint is based, Both in England 

and in France the value of Bernier’s works is recognized. 

In France they won him the regard of the most dis- 

tinguished men of bis period. La Fontaine and Chappelle 

were his friends, as were most of the statesmen and 
financiers of his epoch, and Boileau mentions him. Hie 
works are still in request, Well may they be so. 

Besides supplying the most trustworthy information we 
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, they are stimulating enough to have been written 
y Defoe. In England they have been much praised, 
and some of them are included in Pinkerton’s collection. 
The ‘ Travels’ are now reproduced with the old illus- 
trations and maps, an excellent introduction and notes, 
and in a shape at once handeome and convenient, A 
series that begins with a work of this character has the 
strongest claims on popularity. 


The Oxford Shakespeare. Edited, with a Glossary, by 

W. J. Craig, M.A. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 
Tux Globe Shakespeare has enjoyed hitherto among 
single-volume editions of Shakespeare a well-earned mono- 
poly. We have now from the Clarendon Press, and 
under the care of Mr. Craig, a serious attempt to dispute 
itesupremacy. Mr, Craig is a known and an admirably 
competent scholar. He has given us an acceptable and 
authoritative text, derived wholly from the seventeen 
early quartos and the first folio, with no alteration 
except when the carelessness of copyist or printer has 
deprived a sentence wholly of meaning. He has added, 
moreover, @ gloseary, the extent and value of which 
assign the volume individual, and it may be said unique, 
value. The volume comprising the sonnets and poems 
extends to close upon thirteen hundred pages, the type 
is distinct and admirably legible, and the shape of the 
volume handy and convenient in all respects, One 
edition of the work is printed entirely upon India paper. 
In this beautiful shape it occupies less space than an 
average volume of a three-volume novel. On this paper 
its handsome text is seen to great advantage, and with 
its beautiful cover and the gilt edges upon red it is a 
model of cheapness and beauty. As a gift-book it is 
not easily surpassed, 


The Works of Heine. Translated by Charles Godfrey 
Leland. Vols. 11. and III. (Heinemann. ) 
Tue second and third volume of Hans Breitmann’s 
translations of Heine consist of the ‘ Reisebilder,’ per 
haps the best and most characteristic of Heine's works 
Nowhere else do we see to equal advantage the mocking, 
bitter, Mephistophelian spirit, the aggressive vanity, the 
flashing wit, and the fine perception of this wonderful 
spirit. Nowhere else, moreover, does he flash upon us 
more unexpectedly the countenance of tears, A better 
translation of the verse is scarcely to be hoped, and the 
prose is delightful reading. More care is now taken in 
the revision than in the first volume. There is room, 
however, for further improvement. 
A moment white, then lost for ever 


is a misquotation. He uses more than once so wholly 
unpardonable a locution as “ Between you and I, reader.” 
Would he say between we, which should be said if the 
former is justifiable? How can he talk of “the Strada 
Nuova and Balti.” Similar slips are not infrequent. We 
are, however, too glad to see the translation to be 
captious, 


The Poetical Works of Alexander Pope. A New Edi- 
tion in3 vols. Revised by G. R, Dennis, B.A., with 
a Memoir by John Dennis. (Bell & Sons.) 

Ons by one the Aldine poets are being re-edited and 

published in handsome, convenient, and trustworthy 

editions by Messrs. Bell & Sons. 
specially welcome. 





The reprints are | 
No edition better or more prized | 


than the Aldine has seen the light, and it is a boon to | 


the new generation to have it in this form. New 
particulare for the biography have been found in the 
recently published life by Mr. Courthope, and new 
matter of critical import has also been brought within 
reach, The new edition is exceedingly timely in appear- 
ance and satisfactory in all respects. 


Stories from the Arabian Nights, By Stanley Lane- 
Poole, 3 vols. (Putnam's Sons.) 

In the delightful little “ Knickerbocker” series, con- 
stituting one of the prettiest and most diminutive col- 
lections of books, has appeared a selection from the 
‘Arabian Nights,’ issued under the careof Mr. Stanley 
Lane - Poole, Here areall the favourite stories of the 
‘Arabian Nights,’ from the * Porter of Bagdad’ to 
‘Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves.’ Some new trans- 
lations from the Arabic by Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole are 
added, with a short glossary of Arabic terms. The book 
is scholarly as well as beautiful, and in its case cousti- 
tutes an almost ideal present for the season. 


Hints from Horace, The Curse of Minerva, The 
Waltz, Hebrew Melodies, Domestic Pieces, and Miscel- 
laneous Poems, &c., are included in the third number of 
the “Bijou’’ Byron of Messrs. Griffith, Farran & Co., 
and the Vision of Judgment and Occasional Pieces in 
the fourth. 


Messrs. Swas Sonyeyscuern & Co. will shortly pub- 
lish a new edition of ‘ Chesterfield’s Letters,’ with some 
of his Miscellaneous Writings, reprinted from Lord 
Mahon’s standard edition in four volumes (1845), edited 
by Dr. Bradshaw. Besides a new introduction and 
»dditional notes, it will contain three letters by Chester- 
field never before published. 


We learn with much regret of the death of the Rev. 
Alfred Harrison, a former contributor to‘ N. & Q.’ Mr- 
Harrison, who was much honoured and respected, had 
long been an invalid. He is buried in Beckenham Church- 
yard by the side of his parents. 


Tue Rev. W. C. Bovtrer writes :—“ Mr. William Ber- 
nard McCabe, who died in December, aged ninety, at 
Donnybrook, near Dublin, was one of the oldest journal- 
ists in the kingdom, He wrote for the Irish press so far 
back as the year 1824. and was probably the last sur 
vivor of those who had a hand in reporting the early 
speeches of Daniel O'Connell. He was the author of 
an historical novel, ‘ Bertha, a Romance of the Dark 
Ages,’ and also of ‘ The Catholic History of England, 
which he carried down to the end of the Anglo-Saxon 
period, and published in several large volumes between 
1848 and 1854. He was a well-known and considerable 
contributor to ‘ N. & Q.’ in the past.” 





Hotices to Corresyondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “‘ Duplicate.” 


CornRicEenpcm.—P. 486, col, 2, 1, 13, for “under "’ read 
above. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ’—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 








